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Take Your Pick 


of the many Vending machines made by leading 
manufacturers to bring your employees 
the drink that is growing fastest in popularity... Pepsi-Cola 








SPACARB 4 Drink SODA SHOPPE 3 Drink = LYONS Single Drink COLE SPA 3 Drink SERVIT Single Drink © RUDD-MELIKIAN Combination 
< | 
Workers want it. They'll appreciate having Pepsi, 
the light refreshment, nearby. 
You get substantial profits with no investment 
when you install a Pepsi vending machine. 
There is a machine to fit your needs, vending Pepsi-Cola 
in easily disposable paper cups or in the convenient 
8-ounce single drink bottle. Write for full details. 





Industrial Sales Division P epsi-Cola Company ss 
3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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er yh ml BY THE 
ACT OF UST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY SHE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
MANAGE Magazine published monthl 
at Dayton, Ohio for September, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, The National Association 
of Foremen, 321 West First Street, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio; Editor, Dean Sims, 321 West 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio; Business 
Manager, Robert J. Lick, 321 West First 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: The National As- 
sociation of Foremen, a_ non-profit 
organization incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio. 


3. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


s/Dean Sims, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed 

before me this 30th day 

of September, 1954. 

s/Ardel Follick, Notary 

Public 

(My commission expires 

Feb. 27, 1956) 
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The October 1954 MANAGE 
Magazine cover shows a section 
of the steel coal furnace pro- 
duction line at the Armstrong 
Furnace Co., Columbus, O. Pic- 
tured is the blanking of the hole 
to which a cast iron collar is 
attached for connection to the 
radiator of the furnace. Richard 
Lane is the operator. 

Thirty members of the man- 
agement team at Armstrong 
Furnace Co. take an active and 
important part in the Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus. 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Learn “What Your Employees 
Think of You” by reading this 
timely article by Brainard Platt. 
It’s on page 12. William Free- 
man’s “Business Notebook” is 
found on page 14. 
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THIS ISSUE’S TOTAL CIRCULATION: 62,768 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN, MARION N. KERSHNER, 
President; GORDON R. PARKINSON, First Vice-President; WESLEY MAGNUSON 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit educational, man- 
agement organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to 
resident; to recognition of a professional status for these management men; to 
roadening the horizon of first-line management for more effective leadership: to 
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The MANAGE FORUM 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As this editorial was being set in type, word came 
of the death of Eddie Seits on September 14. With your permission, | | 
would like to leave the article unedited to note the passing. The edi- 
torial comment was meant as a small tribute to the living, recuperating 
Eddie Seits, but | believe it can just as well be a tribute to the man | 
whose inspiration, friendship, devotion and accomplishments as NAF 
director and president will live forever in the hearts of management men 
who live and work according to the NAF code of ethics. 


HE NAF said official goodbyes to a pair of faithful associates 

last month. They were Eddie Seits, who retired from the 
national presidency after two terms, and Glen Massman, executive 
secretary of the Foreman’s Club of Dayton who resigned after ten 
years to go into business for himself. 

The history of the Association shows clearly that good national 
presidents have been a habit, not rarities. Each newly-elected 
president has had to work hard to surpass the record of his prede- 
cessor, but each has seemingly been able to accomplish it. 

Under Eddie Seits, as was begun under Ray Arduser, the leader- 
ship of the Association reflected more than ever before the fact 
that the organization is international in scope and comprising many 
thousands of members in a multitude of industries. Not too many 
years prior to Eddie’s election to office in 1952, NAF leadership was 
pretty much a one-man show and the Association was small enough 
that this was all right. 

But suddenly the NAF was a big organization with clubs spread 
out all over the U.S., over into Puerto Rico, up into Canada, and 
with interest spreading to European industries. Under Eddie Seits, 
the NAF grew from 53,000 to 62,000 members. Her prestige leaped 
as the NAF became better understood as a management association 
with a backbone of first-level management men. 

Despite the fact the NAF has a long history of good presidents, 
the Association could not ever have had a more selfless, devoted 
chief executive than Edward O. Seits. During his last term of 
office, he traveled 80,000 miles to meet with affiliated clubs. He 
unified and coordinated the national headquarters staff as it had 
never been before. His foremost objectives as a president were 
to be fair to his associates and loyal to the ever-growing member- 
ship of the Association, and he vowed he would work just a little 
harder than any staff member. 

Eddie Seits gave so freely of himself to an NAF which responded 
enthusiastically to his kind of leadership that when he announced 
his retirement from office, it was from a hospital bed. 

Now about this fellow Glen Massman, who has spoken to more 
NAF clubs during the past decade than any one man ever will be 
able to address. Office records do not contain a single speaking 
engagement report from a club which is not a compliment to Glen. 
And no matter in what industrial area east of the Rocky Mountains 
you speak of Glen Massman, your reply is enthusiastically a 
tribute to the rotund man with the billowing white hair and 
puckish grin. 

When Massman took the job of heading up the Dayton club in 
1944, it had 1300 members. Today its membership stands at 2761 
and is both the largest and best-known service club in the State 
of Ohio. 

Because of his success as an educator, administrator and public 
speaker, Glen Massman had little choice but to give up his job 
as head of the Dayton club. There were too many demands on 
his time from outside the Dayton area and too many lucrative 
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offers to give industrial concerns 
the same leadership development 
programs he had directed for the 
Dayton group. 

“I owe it to my family to take 
advantage of the opportunities as 
they come,” said Massman. 

“And, he grinned, “this bushy 
white hair may make me look like 
a broken-down old codger but 
deep down inside I have some hot 
coals of personal ambition burn- 
ing.” 

And the Foreman’s Club of Day- 
ton, which the NAF must always 
respect as its mother, was both sad 
at the loss of its leader and happy 
at his opportunity to put his man- 
agement consulting and _ public 
speaking services before a greater 
industrial audience—an audience 
which both wants and needs them. 

The men who follow Eddie Seits 
and Glen Massman in their re- 
cently vacated offices will be good 
men. The boards of directors of 
the two groups have grown used 
to only the best and will accept 
nothing less. The men who suc- 
ceed Eddie and Glen may accom- 
plish bigger things for the national 
and Dayton area foremanship de- 
velopment movements, but the 
important thing is this: When the 
two groups had their opportuni- 
ties to progress and needed men 
to guide them, Eddie Seits and 
Glen Massman heeded the eall, 
stopped what they were doing in 
other fields, and did the work 
much better than was expected of 
them. 

No matter what future history 
offers the two organizations in men 
and leadership, past history has 
indelibly recorded that Eddie Seits 
and Glen Massman served their 
organizations magnificently and 
when they departed from office 
they were followed only by love 
and respect of the men and indus- 
tries who were bettered by having 
had their devoted service. Good 
leadership has no greater test. 


MANAGE October 1954 
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And the Readers Reply 


CHANGE IN CONTENT 
To the Editor: 

During recent months, I have noticed 
a decided change in the editorial content 
of MANAGE. You fellows are using 
FORTUNE-type articles now, but they 
are directed to everybody in manage- 
ment. I’m actually looking forward to 
the various issues now. What’s the deal? 

William Peterson, Jr. 
Los Angeles 


ED—We’re getting a better idea of 
what MANAGE readers want to read. 
That’s the reason. 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEM 
To the Editor: 

If I send you folks a_ supervisory 
problem for MANAGE readers to solve, 
will you agree not to publish my name 
as the guy who sent it in? I don’t want 
to make more trouble getting my problem 
settled than I’m having now. 

Name Withheld by Request 


Ed—Sure. You send us the problem 
and we will try to use it. Most certainly 
we will not run your name. 


To the Editor: 

. . . Why don’t you stop running all 
the club news? It makes MANAGE look 
like a house organ instead of a profes- 
sional management magazine. 

Charles Reynard 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the Editor: 

...and if you don’t start running more 
club news, we are going to withdraw 
from the NAF because the purpose of 
MANAGE is to let the clubs know what 
NAF clubs are doing. . . 


Name Withheld for Diplomatic Reasons 
To the Editor: 


. and if you are such a good editor. 
you ought to know by now that club 
news stinks and we need more articles 
to tell us how to do our jobs better. . . 


Name Withheld also 
To the Editor: 


Hurrah for the club news section! 
Long may it rave. 
Marion Willoughby 
Cleveland, O. 


ED—Just call me “Baldy.” 


TRAVELING LIBRARY 
To the Editor: 

Thanks to your interesting article “So 
You Don’t Have Time To Read” in your 
August issue, I was made aware of the 
availablity of your Traveling Library . 

I enjoy your magazine thoroughly— 
The Story of The Foremen’s Union at 
Ford was particularly timely for our 
situation here at my company. 

George L. Rogers 
Detroit, Michigan 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Ik you're in your late twenties, your 
thirties or middle forties, you grew up 
in an era when $10,000 was considered 
to be an excellent salary. Over and over 
again, you heard the “$10,000 a year 
man” referred to as a symbol of success 
in business. 

Early impressions of this kind somehow have a way of staying with us; and 
even today there’s an aura of “magic” about that $10,000 figure. Actually, in terms 
of buying power, the $10,000 a year man of a decade or so ago must now earn 
more than $20,000 to maintain his previous standard of living—to say nothing 
about the improvement he should expect of himself in ten years. 

The goal one sets for himself often determines the degree of his success. The 
time may have come in your life when you must decide whether you are going to 
make a substantial success or just a living. 


Send For Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 





The coupon below invites you to make that decision today . . . invites you to 
send for a free copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” which outlines a plan for 
executive training so complete and so scientific that each day carries subscribers 
closer to their chosen goal. 

This booklet was written exclusively for men who are genuinely concerned 
about where they are going to be in business a few years from now—and how 
they are going to get there. It is sent to you without cost. But there are no copies 
for the merely curious. Only men who are truly ambitious are asked to return 
this coupon. 






ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 274, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Name.......... ’ 
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What Is Freedom Of The Press? 


If you were in Russia, China, or any of the other 
countries under the iron heel of totalitarianism, 
you would see many front page headlines that 
were just as corny as the one above: “Our Great 
President Now Greater Than Ever.” 


But you will never see that kind of a headline in 
the United States of America as long as our 
Constitution protects the press from the tyranny 
of an entrenched bureaucracy. 


The very first amendment to our Constitution 
nails this down tight: “Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press.” 


The right to get truthful news cannot be exag- 
gerated in its importance: without it the mecha- 
nisms of self-government become ridiculous 
because without reliable information there can 
be no reliable judgment: no man’s judgment 
can be any better than his information. 


Freedom of the press, however, like all other 
freedoms, can be (and occasionally is) abused, 
and the result is “slanted” news stories that 
warp the judgment of the people. 


Even though the government be fully aware that 
the American people are being deceived by the 
plausibility of a given presentation and that 
the result might be tragic, there is no official 
power to interfere. 





However, regardless of occasional unfortunate 
abuses, the advantages of the free press enor- 
mously outweigh the disadvantages. 


Democracy always starts arguments: that is the 
way it should be. 


Democracy without honest news reporting be- 
comes tyranny: that is the way it should not be. 


Democracy, with a constant and open airing of 
“both sides” of issues, usually brings to the 
fore “the common sense of the common people.” 


The wisdom of the Founding Fathers in guaran- 
teeing freedom of the press is only one of many 
examples of their foresight and genius. 


We have the best Constitution of any people on 
the face of the earth. 


Because it guarantees us freedom it exposes us 
to certain personal responsibilities and prob- 
lems that come with the exercise of freedom. 


There are people among us who suggest that the 
penalties of freedom are too great, that freedom 
is not worth it. 


If you want the answer to this one, ask anybody 
who lives in a country where the papers print 
o— Great President Is Now Greater Than 

ver.” 





Pt 


“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 


Wy 


Editorials prepared and donated by The American 
Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request. 
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MANAGEMENT 
TEAM 
WINNER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club of Kokomo, Indiana has 730 
members and was chartered by The 
National Association of Foremen on 
June 12, 1938. Citations are not new 
experiences for this club which received 
its first award in 1949—the second 
place National City Award. In 1950 
and 1951, the club received first place 
in the National City Award; in 1952, 
the third place; and in 1953, second 
place. The Zone H award of first place 
was earned by the club in 1950 and in 
1951, 1952, and 1953 the Kokomo 
Foremen’s Club received the second 
place Zone H Award. For the past four 
years the club was awarded the standard 
of excellence. According to the judges, 
the Kokomo Foremen’s Club entry has 
been the best received to date. 


To the Editor: 


I nominate the Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club, of Kokomo, Indiana, 
to be honored as a Management 
Team of the Month for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


With 730 members, our club is 
the largest service club in the 
state of Indiana. We are also the 
most active civic organization in 
our section of the country. We 
have some specific results of our 
activities, as a city club, which 
we wish to submit. 


As was true throughout the 
country, the local turnout at 
election time, prior to 1950, was 
extremely low. Several attempts 
at get-out-the-vote campaigns, 
by other civic groups, had failed 
largely because of lack of man 
power and planning. Our Civic 
Responsibility Committee of- 
fered to plan a campaign to 
stimulate the voters apathy. 


Two hundred and thirty mem- 
bers, representing 46 companies, 
volunteered for the drive. Prior 
to the primary a questionnaire 
was sent to each candidate. A 
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booklet was prepared listing 
each candidate, his duties and 
reply to the questionnaire. A 
map of Kokomo was divided into 
230 areas of a few blocks each. 
Twelve group captains in turn 
assigned one area to each mem- 
ber of his crew. All crews 
started at the same time, and a 
booklet was placed in every 
home within an hour. The 
turnout for that primary rose to 
52 per cent. The following fall a 
card showing polling locations 
was distributed in the same 
manner. The general election re- 
sults rose to 72 per cent. The 
theme of our campaign was 
“Vote as you please, but Vote.” 
We have continued to follow 
this plan with equal success. 


Because of our success in the 
Get-out-the-vote campaign we 
were asked to help with the 
1953 Red Cross residential solici- 
tation. Using this same system 
we collected $1,624.72 which was 
a 21 per cent increase over the 
average of the previous three 
years. 


Direct company benefits? Sure. 
Kokomo Foremen’s Club has 
lots of examples, but perhaps 
none better than that of R. C. 
“Doc” Owen, now training direc- 
tor for Continental Steel Corp. 
Not having a college degree to 
back up his ideas for better 
company operation, “Doc,” who 
was then a yard foreman, felt 
that he could not compete with 
his company’s graduate engi- 


neers who were hired for that 
purpose. However, through his 
Kokomo Foremen’s Club associ- 
ations and work, “Doc” gained 
confidence in himself and had 
this feeling climaxed by attend- 
ing a session where Charles F. 
“Boss” Kettering told the fore- 
men that a college diploma was 
not the only road to success. So 
“Doc” turned in a couple of ideas 
he had nurtured for several 
years. The first idea concerned a 
method to slag-out the Continen- 
tal blast furnaces and reduced 
the time required from 384 to 64 
man hours. Then “Doc” in- 
vented a 35 foot ladle crane rake 
to clean the debris out of the 
slag pockets and pan. This made 
it possible for one man to do in 
three hours a job that had 
formerly required 12 men with 
shovels 24 hours. 


Although ours is a city club, 
top management of member 
clubs have shown their appreci- 
ation of our work by permission 
to use company time and facil- 
ities and in many instances by 
partial or complete payment of 
membership fees, dinner tickets 
and convention expenses. 

We hope to continue to grow 
in service to our members. 


Thank you for your consider- 
ation of our application. 


Sincerely, 


Howard H. Davis 
President 

Roi E. Baugher 
Secretary 








MANAGEMENT TEAM OF THE MONTH 

ROLL OF HONOR 

1954 

March—Formica Foremen’s Business Club 
April—Nickey Brothers NAF Management Club 
May—Convair Pomona Management Club 
June—Nash-Kelvinator Management Club of Grand Rapids 
July—Grayson Administrative Conference 
August—Syracuse Management Club 
September—Convair Management Club of San Diego 
October—Kokomo Foremen’s Club 

















Company Doctors 
are Paging Management 


Pe" By Phil Hirsch 
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i pepaecay the word “job” has 
a new meaning. It refers not 
only to a set of human opera- 
tions aimed at turning out a 
product, but also to such things 
as emotional strain, environ- 
ment, and physical capacity—the 
lifting ability needed by the 
worker, the demands made by 
the work on his heart and lungs, 
and other factors. 

As Dr. Harold Vonachen, 
medical director of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. put it: “Today, 
industry doesn’t purchase only 
labor when it hires a new work- 
er, but rather the ‘total man’— 
a complex of many physical and 
emotional factors that act, and 
are reacted upon, in the complex 
environment of the production 
line.” 

In recent years, many compan- 
ies have found that trouble on 
the production line—accidents, 
absenteeism, high labor turn- 
over, and poor work—occurs 
because one or more of these 
human factors isn’t equal to the 
demands of the job. To remove 
the trouble, it is necessary to de- 
termine the job’s physical and 
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emotional requirements, then to 
find a worker who is equal to 
them. 

To perform this task, company 
medical departments today rely 
heavily on management at all 
levels. For, it is only from su- 
pervisors, foremen, production 
managers, and other members of 
the management team that the 
company doctor can learn the 
complex demands of each job. 

The vital importance of coop- 
eration between management 
and the medical department is 
obvious when you look at the 
price industry pays for produc- 
tion troubles. Accidents alone 
cost more than $2 million and 
the loss of over 250 million man 
days every year. 

You can obtain some idea of 
how much the company doctor 
relies on management by looking 
at the physicals given to job ap- 
plicants as a result of this quiet 
revolution in personnel proce- 
dures. 

Applicants for jobs at many 
plants no longer receive “pre- 
employment” physicals. Instead, 
they are given a “pre-place- 
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ment” examination. The differ- 
ence was aptly summed up re- 
cently by Dr. J. F. McCahan, a 
medical director of Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. (Liberty Mu- 
tual is the nation’s largest un- 
derwriter of workmen’s compen- 
sation policies.) 

“The traditional pre-employ- 
ment physical implies that ar- 
bitrary standards for employ- 
ment have been set and that the 
results of the medical examina- 
tion of the prospective employee 
will be compared with this fixed 
standard,” Dr. McCahan ex- 
plained. “This method unneces- 
sarily excludes many useful em- 
ployees. Today, however, many 
companies give ‘pre-placement’ 
examinations, which are de- 
signed to discover the abilities 
and capacities of the applicant 
with the intent in mind of plac- 
ing him in work that is best 
suited to him, so that neither his 
own nor his fellow workers’ 
health or safety will be in 
jeopardy.” 

The Crane Co., Chicago, has a 
typical pre-placement examina- 
tion. Job-applicants are checked 
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for 16 “physical factors” and 10 
“environmental factors.” The 
physical factors include their 
lifting, carrying, handling, push- 
ing, pulling, stooping, kneeling, 
sitting, fingering, and talking 
abilities. The environmental fac- 
tors cover everything from the 
amount of dust, fumes, and 
smoke the applicant can absorb 
to his sensitivity to cold water. 

A significantly high percen- 
tage of job-applicants, when 
given such an_ examination, 
learn they have limited capacity 




















in one or more of these physical 
or environmental categories. The 
company doctor needs an ex- 
tensive knowledge of each job 
in the plant if he is to place that 
worker properly. The doctor 
can obtain this knowledge only 
by combining his own training 
and experience with that of de- 
partment heads and other man- 
agement officials. Foremen and 
supervisors, methods engineers, 
production managers and similar 
company Officials can point out 
the jobs that require a high de- 
gree of manual dexterity, say, 
or those that involve the abililty 
to see well at close range for 
long periods of time. Once he has 
this information, the doctor 
knows where to place the job- 
applicant who’s near-sighted, the 
one who has heart trouble, high 
blood pressure, an injured hand 
or leg, or any one of a host of 
other maladies, seen and unseen, 
that affect a worker’s job per- 
formance. 

The cooperation between the 
management team and the medi- 
cal department doesn’t affect 
only the placement of new 
workers. It also applies to work- 
ers already on the job. 


As another Liberty Mutual of- 
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ficial, Dr. R. B. O’Connor, ex- 
plained, one reason an employee 
stays home sick is because “he 
doesn’t particularly want to go 
to work.” “There is not sufficient 
motivation to keep him from 
staying at home with a minor 
medical indisposition. In today’s 
parlance, this factor is called 
‘employee morale.’ Good morale 
is related to a satisfaction of 
fundamental human needs. A 
man needs work that is satisfy- 
ing, work that he feels is im- 
portant and significant, that 
gives him a sense of real accom- 
plishment. 

“An efficiently-conducted ab- 
sentee recording system is one of 
the best means of locating work- 
ers who aren’t satisfied with 
their jobs,” Dr. O’Connor added. 
“Study of such records reveals 
what the absentee situation is, 
who is absent and why, who are 
‘chronic absentees,’ what may be 
done to help them, and whether 
attempts at control are accom- 
plishing anything.” 

One of the best sources of 
absentee information is the su- 
pervisor, he continued. “Pro- 
vided that the supervisor gets 
enough of the right kind of in- 
formation, he can initiate a good 
medical absentee record system 
if the information is forwarded 
to the medical department each 
day by each department.” 


The benefits of such a system 
are extensive. “During the last 
war, it was found that plants in 
which management showed in- 
terest in absenteeism had, in 
general, a lower rate than those 
which did not. It was concluded 
that an employee more readily 
stayed out if he felt manage- 
ment was not concerned about it. 
It has been variously estimated 
that absentee recording alone, 
without any further effort at 
coping with the problem, may 
reduce absenteeism about five 
per cent.” 


And now, when many com- 
panies are looking at each work- 
er as a “total man” rather than 
as a pair of hands, the super- 
visor’s absentee records are more 
important than ever. For, as Dr. 
O’Connor pointed out, “a good 





absentee recording system can 
be used to study effects, trends, 
and individuals, and not alone 
as a partial policing effort.” 

In recording absences, man- 
agement is a kind of “long arm” 
of the medical department. But 
management also is playing a 
much more direct role in reduc- 
ing worker-job maladjustments. 

“Leadership can either make 
or break the mental health of 
any group of employees,” be- 
lieves Caterpillar’s Dr. Vona- 
chen. “With a good leader, an 
unstable, or even a somewhat 
maladjusted worker, can go a 
long way. On the other hand, a 
weak leader can bend, or even 
break, the strongest personali- 
ties.” 

Of course, no matter how good 
a leader the department head 
may be, workers become sick, ac- 
cidents occur, and emotional 
problems arise which result in 
absenteeism, lowered produc- 
tion, and an increase in labor 
turnover within the department. 
Today, the solution to these 
problems many times involves 
realigning the worker’s physical 
and emotional capabilities in re- 
lation to the requirements of the 





job—moving the worker to a 
new machine or a new depart- 
ment, for example, or putting 
him under the care of a psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. 

In either case, management is 
often called upon for assistance. 
A company doctor who is think- 
ing of switching an employee 
from one job to another will of- 
ten call in the supervisors or 
foremen involved. From them, 
he is able to get the information 


(Continued on page 10) 








COMPANY DOCTORS 


(Continued from page 9) 
needed to make his decision. And 
in emotional therapy, the de- 
partment head is also a vital 
asset. 

Here is a typical example of 
how management is helping 
psychologists and psychiatrists 
straighten workers out. The case 
is taken from the files of the 
medical department at the East 
Peoria, Ill. plant of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 


We'll call the worker “Tom” 
because that isn’t his real name. 
Tom suffered “fainting spells” 
and “sick headaches.” He had a 
tendency to find fault with 
everyone and everything around 
him. He thought he deserved 
“top money” for his job. 


Tom was placed under the care 
of a psychiatrist for about a 
year. Throughout this period, 
the psychiatrist consulted fre- 
quently, via telephone, with 
Tom’s supervisor. Because of his 
day-to-day dealings with Tom, 
the supervisor knew intimately 
the outward manifestations of 
Tom’s emotional problem. Later, 
after Tom had received several 
hours’ treatment from the psy- 
chiatrist, the supervisor reported 
on its effects. This information 
was of vital aid to the counsellor. 
As he put it in the case report, 
the data furnished by the super- 
visor made it possible to show 
Tom “more satisfying modes of 
behavior and insight into some 
of his personal needs and how 
they related to his symptoms.” 


Any plant medical program, 
no matter how good it looks on 
paper, is useless if the worker is 
an unwilling patient. To quote 
Liberty Mutual’s Dr. O’Connor: 
“When a man goes to his family 
doctor, he has chosen the doctor 
himself and pays the fee out of 
his own pocket. In a situation 
like this, there is no reason for 
the patient to feel that the doc- 
tor has anything but the patient’s 
own interest at heart. But the 
plant physician is chosen and 
paid for by management. It 
is wholly understandable that a 
worker, when he has to see the 
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company doctor for the first 
time, might wonder if the phy- 
sician places management’s in- 
terest above his own.” 


Overcoming this attitude is 
one of the biggest services man- 
agement can render to the medi- 
cal department. But the task is 
particularly complicated today 
because of the plant-wide ex- 
aminations that have become a 
standard feature of many com- 
pany health programs. No long- 
er does the company doctor wait 
for the worker to get sick or in- 
jured. 


As Dr. O’Connor pointed out, 
“Industrial management has set 
up a system of machine mainte- 
nance by periodic inspection be- 
cause it realizes that the correc- 
tion of early defects prevents 
breakdown and prolongs the 
productitve life of the machine. 
But production also comes from 
people. Thus, more and more 
progressive management groups 
are adopting periodic examina- 
tions as a means of human main- 
tenance.” 

These periodic examinations 
take various forms. Sometimes, 
the checkup consists of a generai 
physical given at stated intervals 
to each worker. Sometimes, spe- 
cial examinations are admini- 
stered. The chest X-ray received 
by many employees once a year 
or once every two years is a good 
example. 


To be effective, these plant- 
wide examinations require the 
cooperation of the entire work- 
force. In past years, the worker 





It’s Bound To Be Tough 
Just Keeping Your Job 


For as long as a lot of us can remember, it was pretty easy to get a job. 
Some of us advanced, but in any event, it wasn’t too tough tc hold onto our 
jobs, to put in our eight hours each day, to do a satisfactory job without too 
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who didn’t want to see the doctor 
usually didn’t have to, unless he 
became sick or injured. But to- 
day, all that has changed. Today, 
because of the trend toward 
periodic, plant-wide medical ex- 
aminations, it is obvious that 
every worker must be shown 
that the company doctor is his 
friend. 


Some tips on how management 
can help set up and maintain a 
plant-wide medical examination 
program were offered recently 
by G. Luther Weibel, industrial 
relations director of the Magna- 
vox Co., Greenville, Tenn. For 
the past few years, Magnavox 
has been testing its employees’ 
vision. A machine known as the 
“Ortho-Rater,” which tests 12 
visual skills, is used. Manage- 
ment at al! levels has played an 
important role in getting work- 
ers to accept the program. 


“When we brought the Ortho- 
Rater into the plant, we were 
apprehensive about the coopera- 
tion the employees would give 
the program,’ Mr. Weibel ex- 
plained. “They had had no psy- 
chological testing or vision test- 
ing prior to this time, and there 
was a union election just around 
the corner—the program could 
easily have become a labor re- 
lations issue.” 

To get around these obstacles, 
the firm held meetings in each 
department to acquaint employ- 
ees with the program before it 
was launched. Foremen and 
supervisors, together with high- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Lockheed-Georgia Factory's employees 
shop daily in the giant 


Aircraft SUPERMARKET 


Atlanta, Ga—The American 
serve-yourself supermarket idea 
is now cutting the costs of Air 
Force jet bombers. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Georgia Division plant at 
nearby Marietta has revealed in- 
stallation in its B-47 assembly 
area, of a giant self-service “su- 
permarket” for issuing some 25,- 
000 different kinds of aircraft 
parts to production workers. 

The idea will save a quarter- 
million dollars the first year, W. 
A. Benson, production control 
chief, said. Savings include a 25 
per cent reduction in floor serv- 
ice and stock control personnel 
and 60,000 square feet less floor 
space. 

C. J. (Jack) Stanger who is 
the department manager, and an 
active member of the manage- 
ment club, had the idea for the 
unusual innovation in 1945 and 
has been perfecting it ever since. 
Aircraft parts travel from final 
fabrication points through a cen- 
tral distributing area and into 
some 1,000 bins and racks. These 
are located within a few feet— 
often within arm’s length—of 
where workers actually install 
the parts in airplanes. This saves 
thousands of steps and hours of 
time. 

When a worker needs a part, 
he reaches for it. And it’s there! 

Experiments on the system 
were started a year ago on a 
pilot basis. It’s immediate suc- 
cess, plus the ease with which 
the plan can be set up, has led 


SHOPPING IN AIRCRAFT SU- 
PERMARKET—This_ comely _air- 
craft worker, Mrs. Lovie M. Bishop, 
gets a thrill shopping the giant Lock- 
heed-Georgia factory’s newly-instal- 
led self-service supermarket. The 
help-yourself plan is so efficient the 
Marietta, Ga., Division of Lockheed 
has already decided to extend it to 
sub-assembly departments and the 
C-130A production program. 
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to a decision to extend the idea 
to sub-assembly departments 
and the C-130A turbo-prop pro- 
duction program. This will bring 
more savings in operational 
costs. 

“When we first put the plan 
into effect,” Stanger said, “we 
ran into added advantages we 
didn’t expect. 

“A lot of paper work is elimi- 
nated because parts flow auto- 
matically from fabrication to 
user. 

“And, to top it off, inspection 
time in rejecting parts is short- 
ened... .” 

He gives major credit for suc- 
cess of the program to the pro- 
duction workers who have 
accepted responsibility for keep- 
ing up with the valuable parts. 
This is a keystone in the system’s 
successful operation. 


Acting as a “cash register” on 
the self-service bins are “short- 
age forecasts” which are made 
out weekly for each bin. These 
serve also as an inventory and 
combined with “parts inventory 
control lists’ make it unneces- 
sary to maintain elaborate card 
filing systems usually required 
for stock control. 

One extra twist is that air- 
craft parts go straight from “fac- 
tory to consumer.” An aircraft 
item is routed directly from the 
spot in the plant where manu- 
facture is finished to the point 
where it is “consumed,” that is 
to say, installed by an aircrafter 
in the airplane. 

This eliminates triple and 
quadruple handling of the item, 
which is usual in conventional 
stock control systems where 
parts are held in storage and 
then issued piecemeal to produc- 
tion departments. 

“We have come all the way 
from the old-style, village gen- 
eral store approach of ‘retailing’ 
aircraft parts to production de- 
partments to the ultra-modern 
self-service, supermarket idea on 
a big scale. We think it is a 
notable advance,” Stanger said. 
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What YOUR Employees Think of YOU! 


“My foreman is a real stinker. 
He plays favorites, has little or 
no interest in what happens to 
me as long as the job is done to 
his satisfaction. And he thinks he 
hung the moon.” 

This employee may not have 
been thinking about you ... or, 
then again, could he have been? 
You know it is pretty hard to 
read what is going on in the 
minds of your workers. 

Executives of at least 25 mid- 
western industrial plants came to 
that conclusion and hired Morris 
Messick, Dayton, Ohio, survey 
expert, to read the minds of 
their workers. 

He did, in a series of group 
interviews with 35,000 persons, 
men and women, young and old, 
skilled and unskilled, and what 
he found out had a lot of trained 
personnel experts shaking their 
heads. 

Messick went into the plants 
and met with the workers, de- 
partment by department. Each 
worker was given a question- 
naire booklet with questions to 
be answered just by checking. 

And the workers were directed 
not to sign their names, thus as- 
suring that the returns could be 
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BY BRAINARD PLATT 


totaled up on IBM machines and 
accurate, intelligent reports ob- 
tained. 

Messick found the great ma- 
jority of the 35,000 workers like 
their foremen personally, and 
feel they are qualified technical- 
ly to do their jobs. 

Generally, they agree he runs 
his department well, and gives 
good instructions when he takes 
the time. 

They like the fact that he 
doesn’t criticize in front of 
others, but they feel he plays 
favorites. 

Admittedly, this is a tough 
problem because the survey de- 
veloped this feeling of favoritism 
results from giving out of job 
assignments. 

In many cases the foremen are 
simply selecting the best avail- 
able individual for a tough job, 
but this criticism points up the 
need of careful handling of tick- 
lish situations by foremen. 

The majority of workers feel 
foremen are weak in human en- 
gineering, fail to show apprecia- 
tion for a job well done, and take 
no interest in employee’s prob- 
lems and their family life. 

Moreover, it is felt they fail to 


take the time to explain new jobs 
or changes, if any, in company 
policy. 

In fact, you might ask yourself, 
“How many times have I asked 
about little Johnny, or how Bill’s 
wife is getting on at the hospi- 
tal?” 

The major complaints by em- 
ployees who do not like their 
foremen are that he’s too hard 
boiled, doesn’t know his business, 
has favorites, is too high and 
mighty, isn’t fair, and is rude and 
crude. 

The surveys note that in de- 
partments where employees are 
favorable to the foremen, pro- 
duction is usually high and effici- 
ent even though the foremen 
may not be outstanding in their 
technical knowledge. 

Often, it developed, older em- 
ployees and females are more 
favorable to foremen than 
younger personnel and males. 

Messick learned most employ- 
ees seem to have a friendlier 
feeling for management than 
they feel management has for 
them. 

And as this conviction grows 
in their minds, they become hurt, 
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more suspicious and wary in 
their dealings with management. 

For example, it was brought 
out the majority don’t know 
management, but that those who 
do have a high personal regard 
for it. 


The majority make it clear 
they feel management should be 
seen more often in the plant, 
even though they do not envy 
management’s standard of living 
and have no desires to fraternize 
with management. 


They have a bitter feeling that 
their respect for management is 
not returned, although those who 
know management trust its 
judgment. 


Younger employees are more 
suspicious of management and 
are more apt to distrust manage- 
ment’s interest in their welfare. 


The survey developed that 
office employees, while in a 
better position to become ac- 
quainted with management, are 
less friendly because they are 
neglected in employee relations 
affairs. 

Management bears the brunt 
of criticism concerning poor 
working conditions, because most 
workers feel bad conditions indi- 
cate a lack of interest in their 
welfare. 


In fact, the major complaint 
against management is that it is 
not interested in employee wel- 
fare, and not the wage factor, as 
one might expect. 


And the large majority indi- 
cated they received a_ great 
amount of pleasure and confi- 
dence just knowing management 
respected them and had an in- 
terest in their welfare. 


Most said they liked their 
company, that their families 
liked it and that it treated them 
fairly well. 


It was generally reported the 
workers feel employees and the 
company are equally to blame 
for misunderstandings. The 
workers said they believe a 
company should make a profit. 

Unhappily, most of the work- 
ers do not have any company 
pride, and are not very well in- 
formed on company matters. 
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They feel their efforts are im- 
portant to the company’s success 
but do not feel the company is 
fully appreciative of their efforts. 

Union employees have a great- 
er loyalty for their union than 
they have for their company. 

Non-union employees, espe- 
cially plant personnel, have a 
fairly high degree of loyalty, but 
this is superseded even with 
them by self interest. 

Most workers do like their 
jobs, and have pride in the work 
they do, being confident their 
efforts are important to the com- 
pany. 

The majority feel secure in 
their jobs, although union em- 
ployees credit this chiefly to the 
union and not to the company. 

The workers feel opportunities 
for advancement are poor, but, 
being satisfied with their jobs, 
do not care too much about this 
condition. 

They are appreciative of good 
working conditions but critical 
of poor conditions such as dirty 
rest rooms, crowded work areas, 
poor lighting, etc. 

Most feel they are well paid 
and are doing a good day’s work, 
but have a hunch their fellow 
workers are not doing as well by 
the company. 

Most complaints concerning 
wages are not that they are too 
low but that they are not equal 
with pay given to others. 

They feel the grievance pro- 
cedures in their companies are 
fair, but that job training is 
weak. They resent that they are 
not informed on the causes for 
job changes. 

The employees dislike work 
pressure, are _ suspicious of 
changes, want to do a good job 
and like to be complimented for 
their work. 

In most cases reaction to jobs 
is determined by employees’ re- 
action to foremen and manage- 
ment. The job itself does not con- 
trol their reactions. 

Individually, the workers feel 
errors are caused by others, and 
that carelessness is the main 
reason for most errors. They are 
inclined to attribute most errors 
to poor instructions. 


The majority dislike any pa- 
ternalistic attitude on the part of 
the management, but like and ap- 
preciate such things as employee 
magazines, recreation facilities, 
picnics and the like. 

They feel the company should 
keep them better informed, and 
are eager to know more about 
their company, how it operates, 
and its customers. 

They are critical of their cafe- 
teria, feeling food either is too 
high priced or lacking in variety, 
but those who lack a cafeteria 
want one installed. They also are 
critical of parking conditions. 


The workers feel first aid 
services are good and appreciate 
them. While they feel personnel 
services are fairly good, none of 
the workers want to go to the de- 
partment with a personal prob- 
lem. 


In this case, the workers 
pointed out they didn’t like the 
idea of persons with whom they 
work knowing so much about 
their personal business. 

The workers do not understand 
such things as pension, profit 
sharing and life insurance pro- 
grams and are suspicious that 
the first two are just company 
tools designed to bribe employ- 
ees and obtain their loyalty. 

Of all workers, younger em- 
ployees are least concerned in 
such things, being more inter- 
ested in social affairs. However, 
the younger employees, once 
sold, will support such programs. 


Messick developed that em- 
ployees are critical of depart- 
mental cooperation and foremen 
jealousies, and that night shift 
employees are friendlier than 
day shift employees, primarily 
because they are closer knit in 
the common bond of night work. 

There is considerable envy and 
in-plant battling between shifts, 
with each accusing the other of 
leaving work areas and machines 
dirty, passing on hard jobs, etc. 

For example, the opinion poll 
disclosed the day shift is particu- 
larly critical of the night shift. 

When employees are bitter, it 
is the females who express the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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UGGESTION FOR ARCHITECTS: In designing houses, kindly 

put in a drip area where all the quick-drying (but not instantan- 
eous-drying) synthetics can drip for the not-brief-enough period while 
they are drying. Curtains, for instance: The advertisements say “A 
quick swish in the suds and hang them up! They’ll dry in an hour!” 
So they will, but what about the drip-drip-drip in that hour? 

Apparently none of the house-architects are women. Nor are there 
women in industrial designing. Most of the great new plants seem 
to have been designed by the males. Pastel colors, indirect lighting, 
arrangement of space to expedite straight-line progressive work— 
raw materials in one end, out the other—what woman could figure 
all this out, along with floors designed to take special stresses. 

Answer: Any one, male or female, with the proper mental and 
physical equipment and technical training. 

This leads, naturally enough, to the observation that neither men 
nor women are specially equipped by some divine ordinance to 
decorate houses, select the color scheme and buy the chairs. I suspect 
the truth is merely that it takes a person (man or woman) with good 
taste and an idea of how the house or factory and its equipment are 
going to be used, and by whom. 

And this statement, also naturally enough, leads to an argument, 
including blows. Women, as a matter of hard fact, are more valuable 
than men. Some figures on— 


WHAT WOMEN ARE WORTH 

—emerged a few days ago from a London court. Arthur E. Harman, 
aged 40, with nine children, lost his wife in an accident. It was 
necessary, he told the court, to hire five servants to do the tasks Mrs. 
Harman had been doing. The court (male) found in agreement with 
Mr. Harman and ordered damages of $9,300. 

It has long been known that a man cannot operate a farm or run 
a house without a healthy wife and a few stalwart offspring. Now 
it is a matter of judicial record. The implication is apparent: Ameri- 
can management should let all the workers go and put their wives 
to work—one wife in every five, that is. That way, no doubt, we could 
achieve The New Leisure and the eight-hour week, broken into two 
four-hour days. Of course, there wouldn’t be any pay checks with 
which to enjoy this freedom, but no doubt something would be in- 
vented to take their place. 


GOLD 

Here’s an answer to why scientific research can never really be 
“pure,” which is to say completely abstract and divorced from the 
counting room. The ocean is known to be full of gold, one particle 
in so many tons of sea water. There’s lots of ocean, which means 
that there’s lots of gold. Scientists have been working to get the gold 
from the ocean for a long time, and have succeeded on a laboratory 
scale, at a prohibitive cost. 

If only a way could be found to extract the gold cheaply! 

Cold shower, rude awakening, unpleasant truth: If the long-sought 
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method should be found, gold 
would be plentiful, commoner 
than all other metals, and 
promptly would drop close to 
zero in price, would lose its place 
as a medium of exchange (but 
would gain other places in in- 
dustry on its merits) and the 
whole process would be aban- 
doned as economically not worth 
while. Gold’s value as a precious 
metal is based solely on its rela- 
tive scarcity, and the cheap and 
easy process would end the basis 
of this value. All that would be 
left would be gold’s merits as a 
metal. 


CAPITAL 

There’s no question about New 
York being something more than 
a nice place to visit. The city is 
the country’s business capital. Of 
469 types of production listed as 
industries by the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, all 
but seven are represented in 
New York, among 50,000-odd 
companies in the state. This 
means that 98.5 per cent of the 
country’s industries have head- 
quarters or subsidiaries in New 
York. 

The exceptions: Tobacco-stem- 
ming, cottonseed oil mills, beet 
sugar, beehive coke ovens, fuel 
briquets, gum naval stores and 
special sawmill products. The 
last-named is described as “ob- 
scure.” Gum naval stores might 
take that description, too, since 
the product goes to sailing ships, 
which seem to have been dis- 
placed lately by steam vessels. 

All of this is obtained from a 
study of the new 1,000-page edi- 
tion of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce indus- 
trial directory. Over 7,000 prod- 
ucts are made in the state, and 
the trend is steadily upward, not 
only in production but in living 
conditions. By the year 2,000 
the outlook is for a— 


BRAVE NEW CITY 


—that will offer great advan- 
tages to business and industry 
and to the workers who run 
them. Manhattan’s twenty-two 
square miles will be entirely oc- 
cupied by skyscraper offices, 
other commercial enterprises 
and hotels, in the view of Saul 
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id 7 York. He points out that busi- 
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ut : thoroughfares of quality whose 
n- &§ names are known throughout the 
ne 3 country. They are being rapidly YOU CAN BUY 
4 i —. — ort wr | ee conn 
: ential areas of the city to high- | .. 
us : class commercial ties. Bo F LAND 0’CORN QUALITY MEATS 
la- ; The big job of the future, Mr. | ee eS eee ee 
nd Fromkes predicts, will be for the 
sis engineers and the transportation IN MORE TH AN 
be ; experts. They must get workers 
-a back and forth between Man- 
hattan offices and suburban 
hemes 1000 ways 
“People will be coming and 
ew going literally in every direc- 
an ] tion,” he says. “We are going to 
is need a lot more subway lines, Who knows it better than you— it’s quality 
Of additional rail terminals, and that counts. 
as sooner than you think our super- And in each of the more than 1,000 Rath 
of highways and main boulevards Black Hawk meat products quality comes 
all 4 will have two, three and even first. That’s why you can rely on the Black 
in four levels of traffic. Helicop- Hawk label to guide your meat buying. 
dd ters undoubtedly will be trans- Every step in the Rath operations is designed 
his porting vast numbers of com- to protect the fine flavor, tenderness and 
the muters from the more distant texture of selected, corn-fed meats. The 
ad- suburban areas, unloading and result is distinctive quality in every item in 
‘ew receiving passengers at rooftop | the long Rath line—from vac-pac sliced 
stations in each of the business | nee A eng RONAN RAM. 
-m- areas of the city.” Be sure you always buy Rath Black Hawk— 
eet This last, about helicopter com- the meats with the “finer flavor from the 
‘uel muter service, already is true. Land O’Corn!” 
and The implications of this pros- | © Rath Black Hawk Beef © Rath Black Hawk 
The pect for the non-distant future | © Roth Block Howk Lomb © Rath Block Hawk 
‘ob- are very plain: Business and in- ‘aaa © Roth Black Hawk 
ght dustry in cities of all sizes | A ny oy 7 
ince throughout the country would do © Roth Black Hawk © Ret Block Hawk 
} ‘ Sausages Dry Sausage 
ps, well to consult the planning- 
dis- ahead department, and do some THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 
sels. figuring. | Waterloo, lowa 
ma 
edi- ULCERS | 
De- The fact that executives seem COOSSSOSOSSESSSSSESHSHSESSSHSSHESEHEHEHSEHSETESSECEE 
dus- more prone to ulcers and other 
rod- disabilities than laborers was | 
and examined in detail the other day L 
not at the fourteenth annual Con- © © © sb - 3 ite 
—o gress on Industrial Health in more pay and more benefits and so achieve the full, rich and 
2,000 Louisville. It was agreed that a__ shorter hours while the lot of abundant life. There seems to 
definite relationship exists be- the executive has continued to be no recipe for living that will 
tween stress, strain and worry include longer hours and more’ work for everyone, for the rea- 
and the achievement of success, worries, with lowered pay in son that life is lived on an in- 
van- ; a - 
stry but the conferees stopped there. many cases as a result of heavier dividual basis. 
run They seemed to know very taxation. 
-two little about the relationship be- But this is by no means the : 
my yond the fact that it does exist. whole answer. About all we SOME of the things — have 
fices, It is true, of course, that the know is that we cannot deliber- ‘earned by experience are things 
rises work of the laborer has been ately include stress, strain and you should never have learned 
Saul eased in the last generation, with worry in the daily portion and _atall. 
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THE NAF THIS MONTH 


News Items from 321 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, held September 22-23-24, was the biggest in the history 
of the NAF: 1723 registrants from 400 companies in 28 states and Canada. 


MARION N. KERSHNER, formerly NAF first vice-president, was elected national presi- 
dent. Gordon R. Parkinson, formerly zone B vice-president,was elected first vice- 
president. Wesley Magnuson, formerly ways and means chairman,was elected secretary- 


treasurer. 


THE CONVAIR TROPHY was won for the first time by the Foremen's Club of Columbus, 0. 
THE WOODHEAD TROPHY was won by the CBF Management Club of Columbus, 0. 

The NATIONAL CITY CLUB AWARD was won by the Foremen's Club of Columbus, 0. 

THE NATIONAL SHOP CLUB AWARD was won by the PAA Management Club of Miami, Fla. 


THE DELEGATES TO THE 3lst Annual NAF Convention unanimously approved, at the annual 
business meeting on September 22, a resolution which will perpetuate the memory of 
the late Edward 0. Seits, NAF president from 1952 to 1954. The International Manage- 
ment Man award will henceforth be known as the Edward 0. Seits Memorial Award for 


International Management. 
NINE NEW NAF CLUBS were approved for affiliation. 


CLUB DELEGATES,at the annual business meeting, voted to amend the NAF constitution 
prohibiting affiliated clubs from circulating proposed constitutional amendments 
without prior authorization by the Board of Directors. 


THE NAF SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE announced that NAF clubs awarded 103 scholarships 
during the past year. 


THE NAF NATIONAL BOWLING TOURNAMENT will be held in Detroit, sponsored by the 
Chrysler A. B. De Management Club, March 12-13, March 19-20, and possibly March 26- 
27. It will be held in conjunction with the NAF National Telegraphic Bowling Tourna- 


ment. 


THE 1957 NAF NATIONAL CONVENTION will be held in Pittsburgh, October 23-24-25. 
(The 1955 convention will be in Fort Worth and the 1956 in Saint Louis.) 





NAF Code Of Ethics 


1. Recognition of every man’s 3. Fair dealing with manage- 5. Practical knowledge. 


inherent desire to do good ment men. 6. Sincere interests in working 
work. 4. Broad understanding of people. 
2. Open mindedness. business principles. 7. Character building. 
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TOP 
STOP NOISE and MBS 


Efficiency ¢// 





BY GEORGE E. TOLES 





OVERHEAD OBSTRUCTIONS in the new plant of the F. W. Wakefield Brass 

Co., Vermilion, O., didn’t prevent the firm from providing sound control 

facilities for the benefit of its employees. Three hundred Fiberglas noise- 

stop baffles were hung from the ceiling to absorb the sound waves resulting 

from punch press operations. Employees say their departments are far more 
pleasant as a result of the installation. 


OISE, that disturbing ele- 

ment that bothers factory 
workers and often impairs effi- 
ciency, has been dealt a telling 
blow in the new plant addition 
of the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co. plant in Vermilion, Ohio. 


The firm, manufacturer of 
lighting equipment for schools, 
factories, stores, offices and 
drafting rooms, opened a new 
12,000 square foot addition to its 
building in 1952. 

After moving into the new 
area all the employees expressed 
satisfaction with lighting con- 
ditions but it wasn’t long be- 
fore some began noticing the 
noise and echoes in the vicinity 
of the punch presses. Manufac- 
turing operations in the building 
are connected with the punch- 
ing, stamping, shearing and 
bending of metal parts for mak- 
ing lighting equipment. Some of 
the machines have air exhausts. 

Because the lighting fixtures 
already had been suspended 
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from the ceiling and there also 
were other overhead obstruc- 
tions, the firm decided to install 
Fiberglas noise-stop baffles. 
These are rigid boards of fi- 
brous glass with a thin plastic 
film face. Sound waves striking 
the surface of the baffles are 
transmitted by diaphragmatic 
action of the plastic film to the 
millions of dead air pockets 
among the minute strands of 
glass fibers. 


The baffles are hung vertically 
from ceilings and thus sound 
waves enter them from both 
sides. Each baffle weighs only 
six pounds. 


Three hundred of the baffles 
were hung from the ceiling in 
rows extending across that half 
of the building where the noise 
was objectionable. The rows 
were spaced four feet apart. In 
addition, 1,400 square feet of Fi- 
berglas PF-616 insulation (one 
and one-half inches thick) was 
placed on one wall from a point 


five feet above the floor of the 
ceiling. This eliminated the 
echoes from the hard masonry 
wall immediately adjacent to the 
machines. 


According to Carl A. Schroed- 
er, plant superintendent, noises 
from the punch presses, shears, 
air exhausts and other equip- 
ment have been muffled so that 
sound dies down immediately 
following the impact or cessa- 
tion of the noise source. 

The reduction ranged from 
two to five decibels, depending 
upon the equipment in opera- 
tion and the location of the 
measurements. 


“It now is much easier for me 
to talk to the foreman or talk 
over the telephone when all the 
machinery is running, and there 
is less opportunity for misunder- 
standings,” said Mr. Schroeder. 

The superintendent said he has 
observed in the past that a noisy 
place can cause errors in in- 
structions and dissatisfaction on 
the part of machine operators 
resulting in mistakes and conse- 
quent scrap losses. 


“We now have less confusion 
in that department, better satis- 
fied personnel and the satisfac- 
tory feeling that no one working 
there will ever have his hearing 
impaired,” said the superintend- 
ent. 


The company installed new in- 
dustrial fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures of its own make in the new 
addition and the 60 by 200-foot 
building is being lighted for 
about 27 cents an hour on the one 
cent per kilowatt rate earned by 
it. 

The new lighting units are of 
the two lamp Slimline type with 
the important reflecting surfaces 
facing downward. The eight- 
foot units are connected in con- 
tinuous rows on 10-foot centers. 
Half of the light output is di- 
rected downward, the other half 
is thrown against the ceiling 
which is painted white. It has a 
reflectance of approximately 175 
per cent. 


No supplementary lighting is 
needed on any of the machines 
in the new area. 
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ADVISORY REPORTS GET A-C-T-I-0-N 


By ROBERT C. VERKLER 


| perenne business man once 
observed that a plant ac- 
countant was worth his weight in 
gold if his reports contained wise 
counsel based upon a business- 
like interpretation of his own 
figures. It would seem logical, 
therefore, to direct an article on 
reporting to financial men who 
make up numerous reports as 
part of their normal function. 
The question arises, “What can 
the average foreman or super- 
visor gain from such an article?” 
For the man who is rarely called 
upon by higher levels of manage- 
ment for other than a few rou- 
tine facts in writing, this can be 
a difficult question to answer in 
a convincing way. Nevertheless, 
the importance of reports in 
writing is such that all manage- 
ment men should take heed. 

Obviously, there are times 
when each must give sound ad- 
vice to superiors. The way is ap- 
parent if recognition is to be 
gained, if advantages are to be 
sought for a particular depart- 
ment, if a new plan has to be 
“sold,” or if a more active par- 
ticipation is desired in company 
objectives. The course of ac- 
tion is evident but the means 
implies communication of some 
sort. It is in the problem of com- 
munication that failure lurks. 
Too many rely on personal con- 
tact as the sole means of trans- 
mitting information when, for 
certain conditions, a modified 
form of reporting is appropriate 
and effective. The form sug- 
gested is often referred to as 
Advisory Reporting which im- 
plies the transmission of routine 
data in such a manner as to 
motivate executive action. 
Analysis is usually added to a 
routine report but other atten- 
tion-getting methods are _ in- 
volved. 


Why use an Advisory Report? 

In some respects a report, even 
if it is designed to get quick ex- 
ecutive action, is a poor alterna- 
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tive to a personal presentation of 
information. However, as pre- 
viously mentioned, there are 
times when advisory reports are 
superior to both personal con- 
tact and other written reports. 
For one thing, you will be able 
to transmit more precise and de- 
tailed information than usually 
possible through verbal means. 
The information and conclusions 
presented, as in written con- 
tracts, are the result of greater 
care and thought. 


Secondly, because it can pass 
through more offices and levels 
of management than often possi- 
ble verbally, such a report has 
more chance to pick up a cham- 
pion along the way who will sell 
the ideas in it. This is possible 
because reports containing nu- 
merous facts can be given a wide 
distribution not only in the plant 
but to other branches and divi- 
sions. 


Thirdly, the busy executive 
who must be sold on your ideas 
may often find time to notice an 
eye-opening report but postpone 
conferences and interviews. The 
closer to top management an 
idea is carried, the harder it may 
become to gain the interview 
time required to properly pre- 
sent facts needed for further 
evaluation. 

Some reasons why advisory re- 
ports are superior to routine 
ones are: 

1. They provide the basis for action 
and supply the tools to induce such 
action. In addition, use is made of sales- 
manship and psychology as well as sound 
logic. 

2. They encourage action at the low- 
est possible level of management. This 
allows more time for executive action 
because less time is needed for analysis 
and planning. 

3. They induce more immediate action 
because there is a freedom in timing and 
because there is an opportunity to gain 
cooperation. The routine report usually 
follows a set path on a definite schedule. 

4. Because they are usually considered 
special reports, the writer may be allowed 
a greater opportunity for originality in 
approach and the use of-many attention- 


getting techniques such as charts and 
photographs. 

Critically you say—“My boss 
would have asked me if he wants 
written reports. I’m doing my 
job and if I waste my time on 
more paperwork—chances are I 
won’t be around long.” Here’s 
where you may be wrong. It may 
not be good policy to encourage a 
greater volume of paperwork. 
Rather, find out what reports are 
flowing through channels at the 
moment. If they are ending up in 
a file cabinet without resultant 
action, it’s your duty and re- 
sponsibility to try to find out the 
reason and see how they can be 
made to serve a better purpose. 
If your company has experts in 
forms control or systems and 
procedures, inform them of your 
plans. In any case you will find 
that you can beat higher man- 
agement to the punch. You 
should know that sooner or later 
they must rely on men like your- 
self for facts upon which to base 
decisions. An advisory report 
will do just this—and in the pro- 
cess mean recognition to you. 


What Skills Must Be Developed? 


If you have noticed that your 
reports in the past have ended up 
as duds—why not start a simple 
appraisal of your method. First 
of all, does it fall short because 
of lack of basic knowledge of re- 
porting? This does not imply that 
a man must have a flare for 
journalism. It does mean that 
certain basic principles must be 
followed. It is most important to 
make your report accurate and 
to make it complete. 


Another point to check on is 


whether it reflects a well- 
rounded knowledge of the busi- 





Author Robert C. Verkler 
is director of the Industrial 
Research Planning Council, 
Inc., and a member of the 
Convair Pomona Manage- 
ment Club. 
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ness. In other words, is the abili- | 


ty shown in analyzing problems 
from a broad business and eco- 


nomic point of view rather than | 


from a completely technical ap- 
proach? Too many management 
men fail to learn enough about 
the workings and needs of other 
departments and levels of man- 
agement. It is certainly to advan- 
tage to be able to know that your 
report is timely and just what 
the boss needs. 


If you believe that in spite of 
all this your reports fall short of 
inducing action, the following 
pointers may be of help: 


® Make them reflect the reader’s point 
of view which involves consideration of 
the responsibility, the level of supervision, 
the distance away from the scene of 
operations, and the particular objectives 
of supervision. 


® Make them reveal significant trends 
and patterns so that the course of action 
will be definitely spelled out. Compari- 
sons with previous periods are often help- 
ful. Point out the danger signals and if 
there is doubt about the outcome of a 
plan or suggestion, then recommend an 
alternate one. 


® Arouse attention and interest at the 
beginning of the report. If the infor- 
mation is requested by an individual, his 
desires and aptitudes are more easily de- 
termined. Usually a combination of sta- 
tistical, narrative, and graphical infor- 
mation gets results. Conclusions are first 
and details follow. 


® Talk in terms of dollars and cents if 
possible. If it is an improvement that is 
suggested, then explain what savings are | 
to be expected and what the costs will 
add up to. 


® Follow up your initial report if neces- | 
sary to see that sufficient attention has 
been given. A certain amount of tact is | 
necessary—but perseverence coupled with 
timing often wins out. It is common | 
sense to reference all reports properly. 


In conclusion, “report your 
work” and “work your report” 
and you should be able to make 
your job easier and your compa- 
ny’s operation more successful. 





DON’T WAIT to do kindness; 
tomorrow may be too late. 





LIFE lived just to satisfy your- 
self never satisfies anybody. 
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APEX Screwdriver bits proved better! 





APEX Insert Bits 
for driving 
Phillips screws 


— 


STANDARD LENGTH 





owe 
LONG LENGTH 


— 
HEAVY DUTY 
for use with impact tools. 
Again—Apex screwdriver bits have been proved better. out- 
performing competitive bits by a margin of two to one. This 
impartial test was conducted over a two-month period by one 
of the nation’s largest producers of automobiles. The Apex 
bits used in the test were standard production bits, taken 
from tool crib stock. Detailed records of performance proved 
Apex bits outlasted others on the basis of hours used. 
Apex—specialists in screwdriving—has the solution to 
your production screwdriving problems. Choose from mag- 
netic er standard hand drivers, and bit holders to fit air. elec- 
tric or spiral drivers, for use with Apex insert bits to drive 
Phillips, Frearson (Reed & Prince), Slotted. Clutch Head 
or Socket Head screws. Power bits, hand drivers. service 
drive bits, hand brace bits, offset drivers—whatever your 
needs, you'll find Apex has the answer. 


Catalog 21—The authority on screwdriving 


Comprehensive listings of all Apex production screwdriving tools, with complete 
specifications and prices. Fully illustrated and sectionalized for quick, easy 
reference. Write, on your company letterhead please, for your copy. 


APEX screwdriving tools 








bmele} a THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 


1035 S. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio 





Power Bits, Insert Bits and Bit Holders, for Phillips, Frearson (Reed & Prince), Slotted, Clutch Head ond Socket 
Head Screws * Hand Drivers for Phillips, Frearson and Clutch Head Screws * Two-Piece Drivers for Hex Head 
Screws * Sockets, Extensions, Adapters and Nut Setters * Universal Sockets, Extension Wrenches and Adapters 
* Self-Releasing and Adjustable Stud Setters * Safety Friction Tapping Chucks * Vertical Float Tapping Chucks 
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SPANG CHALFANT CLUB 
PRESIDENTS—Pictured at the re- 
cent Ambridge-Etna picnic are 
left to right, Charles Hogan (Etna) 
and William Kramer (Ambridge). 


NEWLY INSTALLED OFFICERS of the Buffalo Westinghouse Foremen’s 
Association Inc. are, left to right: Joseph Cuerdon, vice-president: Dwight 
Steiner, president; George Stevenson, treasurer, and William E. Parks, secre- 
tary. 







W. CORDES SNYDER, JR.., left, 
president of Blaw-Knox Company, 
accepts a scroll from Harry A. Col- 
lins, plant manager of Blaw-Knox 
Equipment Division, at a _ recent 
Foremen’s Club meeting. Presenta- 
tion of the scroll was made as a 
tribute to Mr. Snyder’s exemplary 
leadership and ability in managing 
the affairs of the company. 
<—€ 
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CHARLES SAYGOL, left, NAF 
director, presents the NAF plaque 
to Frank Lefley, president of the 
Management Club, Hughes Tool 
Company-Aircraft Division. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO SHAMROCK NO. ONE MINE OF TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. — These men 
pictured are responsible for the Shamrock No. 1 Mine having produced over one million tons of coal with- 
out a fatality during the period of November 4, 1952 through December 31, 1953. A Safety Certificate has 
been issued to the mine by the West Virginia Department of Mines. Photo at left, shows part of the No. 1 
Mine second shift men starting inside the mine. Right, a group of miners from the No. 1 Mine first shift 
start for home. 
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ELEVEN NAF CLUBS participated in the Zone “A” scholarship award contest. Results showed Barbara 
Gillespie, (seated, second from left) sponsored by North American Aviation, the winner. This was the first 
time a girl received the award. Seated, left to right, are contestants Michael Seeley, Miss Gillespie, Lester 
Klein, Gay Overdeer, Carolyn Sue Maddux, and Charles Saygol, Hughes Aircraft: James De La Vegne, 
Irving Hall, James Rode, Richard Gatley, and William Hall. Standing, left to right are P. G. Dolbee, schol- 
arship committee, sponsors Harold Franks, Grayson Controls: Everett Gold, North American: Jack Thatch- 
er, Hughes; Loyd Stuckey, Convair; Harvey Mauck, Douglas El Segundo; A. C. Ringe, Fairbanks Morse; 
A. G. Sattler, Convair Pomona; James Halls, Gladden McBean: George Nelson, National Supply: Bruce 
Rozet, Douglas Santa Monica; and the late Edward O. Seits, NAF president. 


WHO WOULDN'T SMILE!—Pete 
Ahrens, left, is congratulated by 
Murray Casady, president of the 
Management Club of the Douglas 
Aircraft Co., El Segundo, Calif., after 
winning two round-trip tickets by 
air to Hawaii. Mr. Ahrens is a power 
plant engineer. 
<—_€ 

»— 

RETIRING CARL R. UPVALL 
(center), member of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Management Club, ac- 
cepts a retirement gift presented to 
him by club members. Making the 
presentation is Carter C. Higgins, 
company president. Robert H. Jern- 
berg, club president, looks on. 


CONVAIR MANAGEMENT CLUB OF SAN DIEGO AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS—Left to right are: 
Mort Jorgensen, $200 Continuation Award: Jacqueline Cathcart, $200 Continuation Award: Betty Jane 
Towner, $300 Scholarship: Joann McIntyre, $400 Scholarship; Gay Overdeer, $500 Scholarship, and L. C. 
Stuckey, Scholarship Committee chairman. 








OLIVER CORPORATION’S AVI- 
ATION DIVISION EARNS AWARD 
—Accepting the National Safety 
Council’s award for Group “B” of 
the aircraft industry is A. W. Phelps, 
(third from right) chairman of the 
board, The Oliver Corporation. 
Making the presentation is Roy 
Benson, representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 
Others, left to right, are: Kenneth 
Reed, representative of Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., Chicago; Carl 
Hecker, first vice-president, The 
Oliver Corporation; Ray Mohlie, 
plant manager, Aviation Division. 
The Cliver Corporation; and Albert 
Morey, vice-president, Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc. 


OFFICERS INSTALLED—Newly 
elected officers of the Kings County 
Management Club installed recently 
were, left to right: James F. Sulli- 
van, treasurer; William Maher, sec- 
retary; Robert McElwreath, presi- 
dent: Joseph Farley, second vice- 
president, and John Miller, ser- 
geant-at-arms. Not present for the 
picture was Jack D’Angelo, first 
vice-president. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
MANAGEMENT CLUB MAKES 
DONATIONS—E. L. Krejci (sec- 
ond from left) general manager of 
American Steel Foundries, and ac- 
tive in Boy Scout activities, accepts 
a $210 check from T. J. Kratochvil, 
Civic Activities committee chair- 
man, for the Boy Scouts of Ham- 
mond, Ind. Left to right are E. W. 
Schmidt, representing the Boy 
Scouts; Mr. Krejci: Milan Maodush, 
club president; Mr. Kratochvil; 
Walter Scott and Marshall Minter, 
both members of the Civic Activities 
committee. 


CHARTER NIGHT—John Fry 
(center) president of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Co. Foremen’s 
Club, accepts the NAF charter from 
Wilson Hudson, NAF director. Left 
to right are club officers: Kenneth 
Riley, treasurer; Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Fry. Michael Costanzo, vice-presi- 
dent, and Francis Winslow, secre- 
tary. 
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WESTERN 


Los Angeles—All of Califor- 
nia’s resources, including the 
desert sun, will be utilized in 
the future. Dr. Jesse L. Hobson, 
director of the Stanford Research 
Institute, predicts California’s 
deserts are likely to become key 
areas when U. S. scientists turn 
seriously to harnessing solar 
energy. 

“Desert areas of least value for 
conventional economic develop- 
ment are well suited for solar 
energy developments,” he says. 
“The amount of sunlight avail- 
able throughout the year is high 
and the cost of land is low, so 
that commercial plants may find 
these areas to be particularly 
attractive for their operations.” 

The Stanford Research Insti- 
tute is sponsoring a world con- 
ference on practical utilization of 
solar energy in November of 
next year in an effort to hurry 
up solar experimentation. 


Atomic power is closing in on 
practical reality with the help 
of the Los Angeles-based engi- 
neering and construction firm, 
Fluor Corp., Ltd. In announcing 
a master contract with eight 
other companies to study, design 
and build atomic plants, Board 
Chairman D. W. Darnell said: 
“We want to be ready when 
atomic power for industry be- 
comes a reality.” 

Each company is contributing 
one man and $10,000 to carry on 
a 12-month study. A _ project 
manager will be selected from 
the outside. The study will be- 
gin by the end of the year. 

First step will be to develop 
a design which can produce 
atomic power competitive with 
regular power. If the study is 
successful, the group will build 
an atomic power plant. 
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BY BILL BARTON 


Police have been on the hunt 
in the Hollywood hills for stroll- 
ing mountain lions, but civiliza- 
tion appears to be permanent 
around Hollywood and Vine— 
the lair of the wolves. Capitol 
Records, Inc., is starting con- 
struction of a 13-story round 
office building. It will resemble 
a stack of phonograph records. 
This is only one of the face-lift- 
ing projects set for the sagging 
Hollywood Blvd. area. Another 
is colored sidewalks. One Holly- 
wood businessman put it this 
way: “This time when they 
(visitors) come we'll have some- 
thing for them to see. Before 
there was nothing but a drug- 
store at Hollywood and Vine.” 


Despite spending three years 
and $3,000,000 on its DC-8 jet 
transport project, Douglas may 
produce a turboprop transport 
before the DC-8 goes into service. 
Arthur E. Raymond, the engi- 
neering vice-president, says: 
“The jet transport certainly is 
coming, but the length of time 
required for it to come is going 
to be longer than many of us 
thought two or three years ago. 
In a size that will pay its way, 
this kind of airplane will cost 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
copy, which means that its intro- 
duction will be slow at best, for 
financial if not for technical 
reasons.” 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. re- 
ports an additional order for 
Shooting Star jet trainers, for 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact 
countries, and the U.S. Navy will 
extend its production into 1956. 
This marks the 10th reorder 
since the trainer was introduced 
in 1948. ... Lockheed also has an- 
nounced it will spend $10,000,000 
on a new laboratory at the San 
Fernando Valley airport for the 


development of nuclear and 
thermonuclear guided missiles. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., is 
building an addition to its El 
Segundo materiel facilities. Ken- 
neth P. Bowen, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, says 
the $1,700,000 building will result 
in the consolidation of all ma- 
teriel division activities at one 
location, thereby permitting sub- 
stantial operating savings. 


Two assemblers at the Douglas 
Santa Monica plant admitted 
they were lying down on the job 
with their eyes closed in a recent 
labor-management relations case. 
Yet they claim there was no rea- 
son for a reprimand. As the as- 
semblers told it they crawled 
into the “boiler room” section of 
a DC-6 to install a conduit. A 
worker above shouted down to 
them to close their eyes because 
he was going to use an air hose 
to blow away excess metal chips 
and dust. At that moment the 
foreman came by, saw the men 
lying down with their eyes closed 
and filed reprimands against 
them. The case was settled, with 
all concerned believing they 
were in the right, by Douglas 
tearing up the reprimands after 
corrective interviews. 

They said it here—Madhav 
Vital Kamath, Bombay news- 
paper publisher: “The Indians 
are as afraid of the United States 
as you Americans are of the 
Communists.”...Dr. A. H. Stur- 
tevant, Caltech authority on 
heredity: “There is no possible 
escape from the conclusion that 
the bombs (atom and hydrogen) 
already exploded ultimately will 
result in the production of nu- 
merous defective individuals if 
the race survives for many gen- 
erations.” . . . Charles Winchell 
of the Arabian American Oil Co., 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WESTERN REPORT 
(Continued from page 23) 


before returning to Saudi Arabia: 
“American influences have cer- 
tainly made a lot of differences 
in the nabits of some of the 
people. The men in the oil fields 
and oil plants are getting their 
long hair cut so it won’t catch 
in the machinery, and are put- 
ting on pants and shirts instead 
of their traditional robes.” .. . 
Brig. Gen. John B. Medaris, chief 
of the Army Ordinance Corps 
Industrial Division: “We can’t 
put ourselves in the position of 
preparing for incontinental war 
and then find we have to fight 
the Indians. This is a lesson the 
British had to learn the hard 
way.” ... State Finance Director 
John M. Peirce, in reporting Cal- 
ifornia is spending about $7,000,- 
000 a month more than is coming 
in from revenues: “It stands to 
reason that this situation cannot 
continue indefinitely.” .. . 


Uncle Sam’s number one oil 
arsenal, Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 1 at Elk Hills, is silent 
for the first time in 10 years. The 
reserve, however, is being main- 
tained in a state of constant 
readiness to produce in time of 
national emergency. . . . Nego- 
tiations to merge three of Cali- 
fornia’s largest banks have defi- 
nitely been terminated. .. . Eight 
thousand subdivisions have been 
created in Southern California 
since 1946. .. . The State Depart- 
ment of Employment has com- 
piled figures showing 37 per cent 
of the unemployment claims pre- 
sented are fraudulent. ... When 
a chimpanzee was born at Grif- 
fith Park Zoo here, a contest was 
conducted to select a name. Now 
the chimp is called Andy—not 
that Andy was the winning 
name. The majority of sugges- 
tions were that the chimp be 
called Sgt. Joe Friday. But the 
L. A. police department didn’t 
like that kind of monkeying 
around. 





DO AS WELL as you can with 
the talents you possess; think of 
the silence in the woods if no 
bird sang unless he thought he 
sang best. 
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‘Round-the-World 
Ament ome 





Tourist Service 


Pan American alone has the equipment, the skilled personnel and 
the ability to provide tourist service entirely around the world. The 
magnificent Clipper* fleet with pressurized cabins, soft reclining 
seats...span the skies between Latin America, the U.S.A., 
Europe, Africa, India, the Orient and Hawaii. You have economy all 
the way, low RAINBOW fares to every continent. Wherever you 
may go, you enjoy the same Pan American high standards of courtesy 
and efficiency both on the ground and in the air. Make use of the 
facilities of 414 helpful PAA offices throughout the world. 


*T.M. Reg. PAA, Inc. 


See your Travel Agent or 


Pau AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


OPERATION SWISH 
PROVES SUCCESSFUL 
Ft. Worth, Texas—More than 
1,000 members of the Convair 
Management Club and other vol- 
unteer employees made an “as- 
sault” on Boy Scout Camp Leroy 
Shuman and cleaned it up. 

Armed with rakes, hand-axes, 
pitchforks, etc. they completed 
what they termed “Operation 
Swish.” The project was a part of 
their civic activity. R. J. Hend- 
rickson, development inspection 
superintendent, served as chair- 
man. 





37 Courses Offered 
In Training Program 


Columbus, Ohio—The Fore- 
men’s Club of Columbus, under 
the leadership of Theodore Jen- 
ney, education director, recently 
completed a training program. 

A total of 37 courses were of- 
fered during the year, with 61 
leaders taking part. One thou- 
sand, three hundred and four 
members participated in the 
training for a total of 11,089 
training hours completed. 
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OCTOBER 11-15, 1954 
Management Unity Seminar 
ar Dayton, Ohio 






DECEMBER 6-10, 1954 
Management Unity Seminar 
LS Oe SRE Dayton, Ohio 








JANUARY 27-29, 1955 
Board of Directors Meeting 
New York, N. Y. 








FEBRUARY 7-11, 1955 
Management Unity Seminar 
SS Dayton, Ohio 








APRIL 4-8, 1955 
Management Unity Seminar 
Dayton, Ohio 






MAY 19-21, 1955 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Denver, Colorado 


JUNE 6-10, 1955 
Management Unity Seminar 


a jell us...Dayton, Ohio UNIQUE METHOD OF REMOVING STEEL CHIPS 
AUGUST 22-26, 1955 WITH POWER BRUSHING SOLVES PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


Management Unity Seminar 
See thc eet hci os ....Dayton, Ohio 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1955 The problem of removing steel chips which settle deep down in the 
Management Unity Seminar threads of stainless steel coupling nuts, and removing burrs of various 
ah aE ae -s.Dayton, Ohio kinds—long production and assembly bottlenecks for manufacturers— 


has now been solved completely by a unique power brushing method. 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1955 " . . . 
Management Unity Seminar Small sturly wire brushes made by the Osborn Manufacturing Com- 


Dayton, Ohio pany of Cleveland are mounted on a tapping machine. The nuts, which 
are of various sizes, are fed by hand into a specially built fixture. The 
brush, with .005 stainless steel wire fill, is driven down into the nut at 
100 fpm, reversed and brought out at 200 fpm. 





As the brush lifts clear the operator inserts a new nut at the front of 
the fixture, forcing the completed one out of the fixture and down an 
improvised chute. 


The operation is performed quickly and accurately, without fear of 


e- an incomplete job. Previous to the use of this brushing method, produc- 

er tion was by hand. It was necessarily slow and required rigid inspection. 

n- Experience had shown that even one chip left in a thread could ruin a 

ly good fit, the serviceability of the part and a gage could be ruined. A 

, small burr also leads to much trouble and poor results. Both chips and 
burrs are easily removed by the brushing method using the sturdy little 

if- power driven wire brush. 

61 

u- 

- <—& AIR CONDITIONING of crane cabs has led to permanently closed 
cab windows—but with the Telecrane communication system the operator 

he is more “in touch” than ever. This view shows Fairless Works ladle crane 

89 operator. Microphone is directly ahead of face; loudspeaker is higher up. 


A foot switch permits him to key the unit for transmitting without using his 
hands. Height of microphone is adjustable. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than October 28, 1954. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR OCTOBER 


Dick Yocum is the supervisor 
of a group of clerical employees 
who are engaged in routine office 
procedure. Included on his staff 
are Otto, a rather cantankerous 
bachelor, aged 40, and Connie, 
the sweet young office darling, 
about 20. 

Otto had tried unsuccessfully 
to make several dates with Con- 
nie and now apparently has de- 
veloped an intense dislike for 
her. This dislike takes the form 
of petty inconveniences and dis- 
courteous actions. If Connie 
states that it is too warm, Otto 
will make it a point to turn up 
the heat etc. 

Recently the feud almost be- 
came open warfare over the di- 
rection of the cooling fan in their 
general area. There was a heated 
exchange of words that attracted 
Dick’s attention. He _ started 
toward the dispute but before he 
arrived the two had gone their 
separate ways. 

Both are excellent workers 
and reasonably intelligent. Dick 
must resolve this silly situation 
without offending either. How 
would you solve this problem? 





HERE WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR SEPTEMBER 
Jim Nye is the supervisor of the 

Time Study and Methods department 
of the Padie Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located in a midwestern city. 


This capable supervisor feels that 
the firm has not kept pace with the 
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times by not having an employee 
suggestion program. 

The top management of the firm 
are all members of the “old guard” 
and have the general idea that any 
suggestion program which benefits 
the employee, is a form of coddling. 

If an employee makes a suggestion 
that will improve operations or re- 
duce costs, it is adopted. However, 
the suggestor receives no award. 

Jim’s problem is to sell the idea 
of compensating the employees, to 
the top management of the Padie 
Manufacturing Company. He wants 
to work out a comprehensive sug- 
gestion plan. How would you solve 
this problem? 





SEPTEMBER WINNERS 


Following are the best “solutions” 
to the supervisory problem of the 
September issue. The persons who 
wrote them have received checks for 
$10.00 each and a handsome two- 
color Merit Award certificate for 
framing. 





TANGIBLE FINANCIAL GAIN 


By O. Edmund Martin, Jr., Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. 


The top management of the Padie 
Manufacturing Co. seemingly lack 
an awareness of the importance of 
the attitudes and emotions of the 
individual. The entertainment of 
such a philosophy deleterious to 
employee morale will result in a 
general lowering of company effi- 
ciency. Unfortunately, such a mental 
set can be very difficult to change. 
Hence, Jim will encounter the least 
resistance if he endeavors to sell a 
suggestion program on its merits of 
tangible financial gain to the 
company rather than the intangibles 
of improved employee morale. In 


. & 
‘have at this? 5 


this manner, Jim’s approach could 
be compatible with the existing 
mental set of top management. This 
would not be the case with the 
introduction of a new philosophy 
of employee-employer relationship. 

If I were Jim, I would attack the 
problem of incorporating a sugges- 
tion program in the following 
manner: 

(1) Through careful study and re- 
search, I would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of employee suggestion 
programs. In conjunction I would 
compile a folder of case histories of 
successful programs used by other 
companies. 

(2) I would then prepare in detail 
a comprehensive suggestion program. 
I would maintain sufficient flexi- 
bility to facilitate change if neces- 
sary to overcome objection to 
specific points. 

(3) My next step would be to ar- 
range through proper channels a 
meeting with those members of top 
management responsible for the ap- 
proval of a suggestion program. I 
would present my program in a 
straight-forward manner by: 

(a) Stating that I was aware of 
existing objections to a suggestion 
program, however, after consider- 
able study was convinced that such a 
program would be of considerable 
benefit to the company. 


(b) Presenting several case his- 
tories illustrating the advantages 
that other companies had attained 
from the incorporation of suggestion 
programs. 


(c) Briefly outlining my proposed 
suggestion program and requesting 
that its incorporation be approved. 


(4) If approval were refused, I 
would attempt to determine specific 
objections and alter my program 
accordingly. For instance, objection 
to monetary awards could be over- 
come by utilizing non-financial in- 
centives such as publicity in the 
company paper and notation on the 
employee’s record. 


(5) If top management were still 
not in accord with my proposal, I 
would request that it be incorporat- 
ed for a six months trial. During this 
time a careful study would be made 
to determine measurable advantages 
to the company. I would re-submit 
my program along with accumulated 
data after the six months trial. 


I believe that a plan such as the 
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above, followed with sincerity and 
effort, would convince Jim’s man- 
agement of the merits of a carefully 
prepared suggestion program. 


PRESENT DOLLAR VALUES 


By C. M. Martin, Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Tucson, Arizona 


Jim Nye, supervisor, can sell his 
idea to top management by present- 
ing the dollar values of recognized 
improvements in operations and cost 
reductions caused by his company’s 
previous acceptance of employees’ 
suggestions. 


The “old guard” may feel that it is 
a responsibility of the employees 
to suggest better ways of perform- 
ance and cost curtailment, using this 
as their basis for not adopting a 
Suggestion Award System. 


Jim, as a supervisor, no doubt at- 
tends management meetings or 
conferences. He should be able to 
induce this fact to top management. 


“All men, whether in the perform- 
ance of routine duties or accomplish- 
ments beyond their responsibilities, 
receive a great sense of satisfaction 
for recognition of their efforts.” 


He may also liken suggestions to 
the actual tools used in his company, 
ie., “Management pays for a new 
tool which will assist in cutting costs 
of manufacturing.” Why not pay the 
employee for a worthwhile sugges- 
tion that will produce a like result? 


If this thinking is accepted he can 
then proceed with an outline for a 
Suggestion Award Plan, adaptable 
to this company. During the course 
of explanation, Jim must present 
factual data such as cost of imple- 
menting the plan, responsibilities of 
management and supervision for its 
promotion and details of operations. 
The details of operation should 
contain: 


(a) Types of personnel eligible for 
award payment. 


(b) The form to use and format of 
preparation. 


(c) Basis of award payment, i.e., 
percentage of savings that will be 
accrued by use of a suggestion. 


(d) Personnel responsible for 
analysis of suggestions. 


(e) Method of recognition by top 
management. 


Jim may also include in his plan a 
method whereby management can 
participate in the suggestion plan. 
This plan could be referred to as 
the Management Cost Improvement 
Proposal Plan. It is the responsibility 
of supervisors and managers to pre- 
sent Cost Improvement Proposals to 
the methods department for analysis 
based on the activity within specific 
areas of operation. The area or de- 
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SAFE WAY TO DO IT—Employee at West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
prepares to enter empty pulp bleaching tank for inspection. 





Edward A. 


DeCelle, safety director at the Mechanicville (N.Y.) plant looks on. A helper 
(left) holds rope fastened to inspector’s safety harness. Because fumes of 
calcium hypochlorite for bleaching pulp in the tanks are dangerous inspector 
wears “Chemox” apparatus, which generates its own oxygen and thus makes 
wearer independeni of outside air supply. Chemox, a development of Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. now is widely employed in industry, by city fire 
departments, and other users because of work exposure to toxic gases or 


fumes. 


partment would be credited with an 
amount of dollars saved, this sum 
to be deducted from a previously 
established amount set up as a de- 
partment goal. The supervision at- 
taining these goals would be given 
proper recognition. 


SELLING THE “OLD GUARD” 


By John W. Simko, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


The fact that Jim Nye is in a su- 
pervisory capacity indicates manage- 
ment’s opinion of his capabilities. 
However, it seems he was just not 
persuasive enough to sell the “old 
guard” on the merits of a good sug- 
gestion program. In this case the 
plan, which naturally must be well 
founded, seems secondary to the fact 
that management must be convinced 
of its value. 


Jim should emphasize the fact that 
it is impossible for management to 
see a fully complete picture. No 
doubt they are cost conscious, but 
they should also be always on the 
alert for other means of reduction 
regardless of source, thus bettering 
their position in the highly compet- 
itive sales field of today. They must 
be made to realize that accepting and 
rewarding suggestions is certainly 


not to be misconstrued with “cod- 
dling.” 

The engineers and designers can 
do a wonderful job of planning and 
layout. Their recommendations also 
help immensely when production 
begins. However, it remains for the 
regular line employees to iron out 
the kinks when faced with the same 
job, day after day. If there is a 
better method, they will find it. 
Rewarding them would provide the 
incentive to have the mind of every 
employee concentrating on improve- 
ments. 


Instances could be cited where 
previous unsolicited suggestions have 
been adopted. The resulting savings 
should also be noted. Examples from 
other industries could be used. Then, 
explain the reaction of the human 
element when their enthusiasm is 
aroused with an incentive plan. 
Stress the snowballing effect on cost 
reduction and savings with all em- 
ployees working as a unit. 

Even some of the “old guard” 
might take an active interest if 
asked to serve in some manner—pos- 
sibly as members on a sort of appeal 
board. They could re-investigate 
suggestions that were originally re- 
jected, but still thought to be worth- 
while enough to be submitted again 
for further consideration. 
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HE “Washington date-line” 

news is still congressional in- 
vestigations, even after two ses- 
sions of Congress in which a 
high was reached for investiga- 
tions. But the one now making 
the news—that of the Select 
Committee on the McCarthy cen- 
sure motion—is on the unique 
side, since the Senate is investi- 
gating itself, in a manner of 
speaking. 

In fact, the 83d Congress was 
one for your psychiatrist, or that 
friend who studied psychology, 
in the amount of attention it de- 
voted to itself, its members, and 
its procedures. There was the 
inquiry and the spirited Floor 
debate on whether veteran Sena- 
tor Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico had a right to sit in the 
Senate; then there was of course 
the “McArmy hearing” in which 
one of the issues, originally at 
least, was the procedures of the 
Committee on Government Op- 
erations, in the person of its 
chairman, in its, or his, handling 
of General Zwicker and the Fort 
Monmouth inquiry. Subse- 
quently, the Rules Committee of 
the Senate held extensive hear- 
ings on investigative procedures 
generally. Meanwhile, over on 
the House side, the investigation 
of the tax-exempt foundations 
(Rockefeller, Ford, Guggenheim) 
broke up in a donneybrook 
among its members over Com- 
mittee staff and Committee pro- 
cedures. 


And now, almost as a night- 
cap of sorts, we have the activi- 
ties of the Select Committee 
headed by Senator Watkins, 
high-ranking churchman, former 
newspaperman, lawyer and 
judge. 
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for SUPERVISORS 


BY SAMUEL IRISH 


HOME-STATE POLITICS THE 
BIG NEWS 

However, tomorrow’s big 
Washington news is being made 
today in the home states, coun- 
ties, cities, and towns of the 
readers of MANAGE. That is, 
what man and men you are going 
to send here to Washington in 
the general election next No- 
vember 2nd, to speak your mind 
and do your will. Since this is 
the last issue of MANAGE that 
will be in your hands before The 
Day, let’s take a quick reading 
on the political situation. 

As we know, the entire mem- 
bership of 435 of the House of 
Representatives, where all 
“money bills” must originate, is 
up for election—re-election, in 
most cases. And one-third of 
the 96 seats in the Senate is at 
the disposal of the voters, plus 
those where death has caused a 
vacancy. 

A magazine devoted to those 
whose know-how, qualities of 
leadership, and ability to get 
things done has carried them 
into the ranks of management 
in commerce and industry is not 
the place for either political par- 
tisanship or political prediction. 
However, the following facts can 
be laid down for what they’re 
worth. Historically, in an “off 
year,” with no president and vice 
president to be elected, the “long 
slope of tradition” favors the 
party that has been out of power 
—that is, the minority usually 
registers some gains. That’s been 
the case for the last 20 years at 
least. And the Republican ma- 
jority in the 83d Congress was so 
slight that a loss of even one seat 
would take away the majority- 
ship even in name. Also, there 
can be no question, politically, 


that the McCarthy issue has 
split the Republican Party more 
than it has divided the Demo- 
crats. 

However, it’s not quite that 
simple. The vagaries of fate, 
politics and death have put the 
Democrats in a tough spot. Only 
15 presently-held Republican 
seats are at stake, as against 22 
Democratic. As if those statistics 
weren’t bad enough, at least 
seven of the Republican seats in- 
volved—in Nebraska, New 
Hampshire (two seats each), 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Maine 
—probably will remain Republi- 
can no matter what, if the past 
is any guide. 

Thus, only eight Republican 
seats can be said to be available, 
in terms of political probability, 
to the Democrats. 

On the other hand of course, 
11 of the Democratic seats in 
issue will stay Democratic be- 
yond question. These are in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Vir ginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Add Ok- 
lahoma as a strong probability. 


But this still leaves another 
10 Democratic seats that are at 
least possible prizes for the Re- 
publicans. 

The battleground for control 
of the Senate in the 84th Con- 
gress, and the traditional lead 
such control gives for the next 
Presidential campaign (let’s skip 
1948!) then will be: 

For the Republicans: Ohio, 

Illinois, Minnesota, Wyoming, 

New Nexico, Montana, Iowa, 

Colorado, Delaware, and Rhode 

Island. 


For the Democrats: Kentucky, 
California, Oregon, New Jersey, 
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Idaho, Michigan, Massachusetts 
and New York. 


These are the money races po- 
litically speaking. 

But in politics, as in horse 
racing, anything can happen. 


HOW D’‘YA KEEP YOUR 
BOX SCORE? 

With the World Series shaping 
up, baseball was in the air in 
Washington as elsewhere. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower waved a meta- 
phorical score card showing his 
legislative program had had an 
.830 batting average in Congress. 
Immediately players in the other 
league had some uncomplimen- 
tary remarks to make about his 
score-keeping ability. 

Senator Albert Gore, slugger 
from Tennessee, in a broadcast 
paid for by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, said the Chief 
Executive listed several foul 
balls as clean hits. He inferred 
strongly that the head of the 
G.O.P. League wasn’t much good 
at addition when it came to 
counting his times at bat. Ac- 
cording to his score card, the 
Democratic stick-wielder said, 
the Administration went to bat 
214 times, rather than the 64 
tallied by Ike. The right figures 
would give the Administration a 
batting average of .252, a rookie’s 
score, rather than the “over the 
fence” record of .830, Gore as- 
serted. 

Politics as well as baseball is 
major league in Washington. 


HOW WOULD YOU HAVE 
SOLVED THIS? 


Here’s one picked up at the 
Japanese Embassy the other 
night over a cup of saki that is 
a candidate for the “How Would 
You Have Solved This?” page in 
MANAGE. 

The labor force in a small tex- 
tile plant north of Tokyo had to 
be cut, substantially. But almost 
all of the workers were relatives 
of company officials. You 
couldn’t, as the Washington 
phrase goes, RIF (Reduction in 
Force) anyone (another phrase 
for the same thing is FBI—Fired 
By Ike), because he would turn 
out to be the bosses’ son-in-law, 
or at least his sister’s husband’s 
nephew. 
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How would you have solved 
it? 

The Japanese foreman did it 
by the old numbers game—hav- 
ing the employees draw numbers 
with 150 of the unlucky ones 
“resigning.” 


THE PRESIDENT ON 
YOUR DUTY 


Speaking of voting, as we were 
previously, and, indeed, who is 
not these days, President Eisen- 
hower, in common with many, 
many of our national leaders, 
has spoken to the point on the 
duty of all citizens to vote. Vot- 
ing is as much, or more, a part 
of your duty as a citizen, as well 
as your right and privilege, as 
serving in the Armed Forces in 
time of war, or of paying the 
taxes that support our govern- 
ment. 

On November 2, 1952, the 
present head of the greatest gov- 
ernment in the history of the 
world said: 

“Only about one-half the total 


number of adults in this country 
voted in the 1948 election. This 


shockingly low representation was 
partly due to the fact that many 
thousands had forgotten that it is 
necessary to register in advance. But 
hundreds of thousands of registered 
voters never got to polling places. 
In these days of world crises, the 
obligation to vote becomes progres- 
sively greater. Let me remind every 
American of something that we all 
know but sometimes forget: The aim 
of world communism is to rule the 
world. One of its most effective 
methods is to seize control of govern- 
ments that once were free. Invari- 
ably this seizure is carried out by a 
minority. These minorities infiltrate 
free institutions and feed upon their 
own greed and lust for power. Then, 
when the majority becomes careless, 
they seize power by default. Once in 
power, the minority becomes a ruth- 
less machine ruling by terror. The 
only way to prevent a whole elec- 
torate from being taken over by a 
minority is for every citizen to be 
a voter—not just occasionally, but 
in every election. Almost every 
state in the world that in recent 
years had gone totalitarian—Fascist, 
Communist, Nazi—has been taken 
over because of the negligence of 
the mass of voters.” 


That will be just as true and 
just as applicable on November 
2, 1954, as it was just two years 
ago—and 170 years ago. 
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The 42nd National Safety Congress 
and Exposition will be held in Chi- 
cago from October 18-22. 

x + * 

Dr. N. B. Sommer, manager of 
American Cyanamid Company’s New 
Product Development Dept. has as- 
sumed the post of president of the 
Commercial Chemical Development 
Association. 


* x * 


One out of every three proposals 
handed in under Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell’s suggestion system in the 
firm’s 10 Minneapolis plants won a 
cash award in 1953. Honeywell 
winners shared a total of $25,000 last 
year. 

* * * 

J. Francis Carle, educational 
director of Cleveland’s Lincoln 
Extension Institute, lectured the 
First Annual Material Handling 
Training Conference in New 
York recently. 

* * * 

The Mold Loft Dept. at Dravo 
Corporation’s Pittsburgh shipyard 
has just completed 12 years without 
a lost-time accident. Lofting is one 
of the oldest professions in the ship- 
building industry and it can be one 
of the safest, despite the inherent 
hazards of woodworking operations, 
as this record shows. 

. * « 

Ernest G. De Coriolis, director 
of research of Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been named a Fellow of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

* * * 

The American Medical Asso- 
ciation Council on Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation has 
just accepted Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company’s recently in- 
troduced Pulmonary Ventilator. 
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Dollar volume of European sales 
of business machines by the Clary 
Multiplier Corporation in the first 
six months of 1954 was twice that of 
the same period last year, according 
to Hugh L. Clary, president. 


* * * 


Lloyd M. Steward, Flint, 
Michigan, has been named man- 
ager of national account sales for 
the AC Spark Plug Division of 
General Motors. 

“. * * 

Three Columbus, Ohio high school 
graduates were named as winners of 
Denison Foundation College Scholarships 
totaling $6,000 by William C. Denison, 
foundation donor and president of The 
Denison Engineering Co. 


* * * 


Dr. Edgar E. Wrege has been 
named leader of the newly created 
experimental engineering section of 
the Research and Development De- 
partment of American Viscose Cor- 
poration, Dr. Herschel H. Cudd, 
manager of the department, has an- 
nounced. 

* * * 


Nineteen sessions covering. all 
phases of welding activities will be 
featured at the American Welding 
Society National Fall meeting to be 
held in Chicago, November 1-5. 


* * * 


A new 250-watt color-corrected 
mercury vapor lamp designed 
principally for installations 
where lamps must be mounted at 
heights under 20 feet, has been 
announced by the Lighting Di- 
vision of Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts Inc. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of 
the United States, is the newest 
member of the Copper and Brass 
Warehouse Association, Inc. She is 
the only woman in the history of the 
organization to be so honored. 


Lawrence W. Jones, formerly manager 
of sales administration, has been named 
automotive products manager of the 
Radio Communications division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., a newly created 
position, according to an announcement 
by W. E. Cleaves, general sales manager. 


* * il 


Automation of manufacturing pro- 
cesses is the concern of a new com- 
pany in Oakdale, Pa. Control Pro- 
ducts Co., Inc., will design and manu- 
facture automatic control systems for 
the steel, non-ferrous, electrical, oil, 
chemical and other process indus- 
tries. 


* x * 


Lockheed Aircraft Service has 
announced the sale of design, manu- 
facturing and sales rights, along 
with parts fabrication tooling and 
complete inventory of its Grumman 
Widgeon conversion kits to Link 
Aeronautical Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


* * . 


Alfred E. Richards, Jr., Trum- 
bull, Conn., has been awarded 
the Heppenstall Memorial Schol- 
arship for 1954. 


* * * 


McKee Division of Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., El- 
mira, New York, announced that for 
the first time in consumer glass cook- 
ingware history, a life time guaran- 
tee is being offered with all of their 
Glasbake items. 


* * * 


The steel industry is spending 
$75,000,000 this year to expand and 
modernize present plant facilities, 
according to Max D. Howell, execu- 
tive vice-president, American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


* * * 


First prize for excellence in in- 
dustrial exhibiting in 1953 was pre- 
sented to Carboloy Dept. of General 
Electric Co., by the National Adver- 
tisers Association at its national con- 
vention in Montreal. 


* * * 


Chester A. Arents, coordi- 
nator of research at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, has been 
named secretary of the National 
Conference on Industrial Hy- 
draulics to be held October 14 
and 15 in Chicago. 


* * ad 


Election of Bracebridge H. Young, 
formerly vice-president and secre- 
tary of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., as executive director of the 
American Society of Corporate Sec- 
retaries, Inc., was revealed by 
George K. McKenzie, president. 
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In September the 200-member 
Greater Portland (Oregon) Man- 
agement Club began a “Problem 
Clinic” as a regular feature of 
its monthly meetings. William 
Whitcomb, training director of 
Fred Meyer Stores, Portland, is 
the new education chairman of 
the club. For 45 minutes follow- 
ing the close of a meeting, mem- 
bers will discuss methods of 
handling general human rela- 
tions problems announced to 
members at the preceding meet- 
ing. The clinic has been hailed 
by members of the Oregon club 
as one of the most progressive 
features of the club program. 


* * Ba 


Members of the Pittsburgh Coke Man- 
agement Club, their wives, husbands 
and friends recently attended the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Light Opera. Presentation 
was the musical comedy, ‘‘Wish You 
Were Here.” 


* * * 

Dr. F. G. Walton Smith, direc- 
tor, University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory, discussed the sources 
of power and food available in 
the sea, before the PAA Man- 
agement Club of Miami. 

* * * 


**Vacation Night” was the 
theme of a recent meeting of 
the Convair Management Club 
of San Diego. Eleven hundred 
members attended. 


* * ok 


Newly elected officers of the 
Buflovak Management Club 
were installed recently by Henry 
H. Ranke, NAF director. They 
include: Clarence E. Becker, 
president; Arthur E. Liebler, 
vice-president; Martin B. Grie- 
ble, secretary; Carl Schutrum, 
treasurer; and Eugene C. Hohl- 


stein, Robert Bruce, Norman 
Schroeder, George Kolb and 
James G. Moore, Board of 
Control. 

ok tk 


E. G. Unrath, Works Manager of 
Spang Chalfant Company Ambridge 
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WHAT YOUR EMPLOYEES 
THINK OF YOU 


(Continued from page 13) 


most bitterness. They also are 
apt to be more resentful of the 
lack of opportunities, poor work- 
ing conditions and wage inequal- 
ity. 

‘Surprisingly, union employees 
do not seem to be as interested 
in union affairs as in company 
affairs even though they believe 
their support lies in their union. 

The largest problem in the 
plants survey was in the 35-45 
age group. These employees 
seemed to have lost the stimula- 
tion of youth. They do not see 
the fulfillment of their ambitions 
yet they are not far enough ad- 
vanced in age to finally accept 
the fact that they must be satis- 
fied with the status quo. 

Employees in the 35-45 age 
group, especially the men, are 
least favorable to all phases of 
their employment. 

Individually, the majority of 
the employees surveyed resented 
rough treatment on such things 
as errors, tardiness, absenteeism, 
etc., even though they feel other 


guilty employees should be 
treated in a manner likely to 
prevent such actions in the 
future. 


In general, Messick brought 
out, the employees’ willingness 
to do a good job and to support 
their company is a natural in- 
stinct. 

How this instinct is exercised, 
however, is determined primar- 
ily by the company attitude to- 
ward the employee. 

In the case of unicn em- 
ployees, many are torn between 
two loyalties, leaving the em- 
ployee in a serious state of con- 
fusion. 

And usually, when the chins 
are down, the employee will 


Plant, and member of the Spang 
Chalfant Supervisors’ Association, 
was honored by the Beaver County 
Midget Football League at its official 
opening game. He was presented a 
“trophy” and selected as the “Man 
of the Year” who had contributed 
the most towards the promotion of 
the youth movement in Beaver 
County. 


support his union because of the 
fear of being left alone in his 
stand and not because he feels 
his company is wrong. 

Messick believes, as a result of 
figures in his survey, that em- 
ployees generally want good re- 
lations but that management 
must be the leader in achieving 
this condition. ' 


He feels good employee rela- 
tions are won by sincerity on the 
part of management and not by 
employee relations programs and 
paternalism. 

If the sincerity is not there, 
employees will look on employee 
relations programs with sus- 
picion, as efforts to bribe them 
for their loyalty. 

Most employees want to speak 
with pride about their company 
because it makes them feel im- 
portant and envied by their 
friends. This lack of pride is 
likely to have results that will 
show in the production chart. 

Unfortunately, he points out, 
naturally sincere and sound em- 
ployee relations efforts can be 
destroyed by poor union leader- 
ship. 

Messick found employee re- 
lations directors feel their efforts 
are not fully appreciated by 
management, thinking their 
efforts should get as much atten- 
tion as sales, production, engi- 
neering, etc. Many believe, in 
fact, management considers em- 
ployee relations a necessary evil. 

But, in the final analysis, 
Messick is convinced the average 
employee is a good worker, will- 
ing to produce a good day’s work 
for a good day’s pay. 

And the way he carries out his 
assignment is largely determined 
by the leadership and team work 
between company officials and 
union officials or if a non-union 
worker, by his belief in the sin- 
cerity of company officials. 


Larman Sherwood addressed the 
Doehler Foremen’s Club at its first 
meeting of the 1954-55 season. The 
speaker urged the group to adopt 
three practices: (1) Cultivate a 
sense of humor to keep your own 
spirits up. (2) Keep the will to do 
something alive and active. (3) 
Share what you can with others and 
accept what they can share with you. 
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New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 

















For Additional Information Circle the Number on Service Coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 


WELLER ANNOUNCES NEW 
“JUNIOR” SOLDERING GUN 

1001—WELLER ELECTRIC CORP. 
has introduced a new low-cost Junior 
Soldering Gun with ample power for 
all general soldering. The new gun 
incorporates many of the features 
found in the larger models and is 
ideally suited to the role of second 
soldering gun in the maintenance or 
craftsman’s tool kit. It is rugged 
enough to withstand the impact of 
other tools, yet light enough to be 
easily portable for service calls and 
on-the-spot repairs. The list price 
is $7.95. 

The WELLER JUNIOR Model 8100 
is compactly designed in a durable 
shock-resistant plastic housing. In- 
stant heat at a power rating in excess 
of 100 watts is ample for practically 
every type of general soldering job. 








NEW PORTABLE RADIAL SAW 


1002—An entirely new portable 10- 
inch radial saw designed for easy 
movement from department to de- 
partment will reduce plant mainte- 
nance headaches and do away with 
the need for much “outside help,” 
claims the DELTA POWER TOOL 
DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MFG. 
CO., which developed the new power 
tool. 

The new saw offers all the accur- 
acy and practically all the versatility 
and exclusive features of larger 
DELTA radial saws, company offi- 
cials claim. At the same time, they 
point out, the tool weighs only 243 
pounds, comes equipped with de- 
tachable wooden handles for easy 
carrying by two men and can be 
carried through ordinary doorways. 
The saw is described as “ideal for 
odd jobs in maintenance and ship- 
ping departments.” 
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IMPROVED BLUEPRINT AND 
WORK RECORDS ENVELOPE 


1003—The advantages inherent in 
vinyl plastic are now being manu- 
factured into a new envelope de- 
veloped by PACIFIC PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS. By using an electronic 
sealing process, all edge stitching is 
eliminated and the life of the enve- 
lope is greatly increased. 

Vinyl is recognized as exception- 
ally tough yet highly transparent. 
The new envelope is said to be non- 
brittle and resistant to tears, 
scratches and wrinkles. Vinyl is also 
proof against acids and moisture— 
all qualities that manufacturers have 
been seeking in order to reduce re- 
placement expenses. 

PACIFIC-VINYL envelopes are 
made in all sizes suitable for protect- 
ing blueprints, shop cards, work 
charts, inspection charts, instruction 
data, etc. The contents can be easily 
read through the vinyl cover. 





SAFETY FLOOR POLISH 

1004A—LEGSURE, newest product 
of the WALTER G. LEGGE CoO., is 
described as a “no buff, no scuff’ 
safety floor polish. Recommended 
for all types of resilient floors, the 
polish dries to a long-lasting lustre 
without buffing. It resists scuffing 
even under the daily punishment of 
shifted furniture, high heels, and 
heavy wokmen’s shoes. Legsure is 
dirt and water repellent and is listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories as 
slip-resistant. 


ONE MAN NOW DOES WORK 
OF THREE 

1005—PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
CO. announces production of the 
“SHOP CADDY.” a rugged two- 
wheel hand truck which embodies 
a hydraulic lift capable of raising 
loads of as much as a quarter ton. 
The Shop Caddy is the ideal tool for 
loading and unloading trucks, for 
stacking kegs and boxes, for moving 
dies and for moving heavy units in 
assembly line production. Its lift- 
ing platform, in the down position, 
is at floor level for easy loading. 
When loaded, a few strokes of the 
lever will raise the load to the 
proper height. A four-speed pump 
ram is furnished as standard equip- 
ment so that the lifting speed may 
be set according to the load. 

The Shop Caddy is an amazingly 
useful tool for hundreds of material 
handling jobs. It has a lift capacity 
of 500 lbs. and a lifting height of 
36 inches. Literature describing 
this and other models with capaci- 
ties up to 1000 lbs. is available. 





APPOINTED DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
SAND BLAST GUN 

1006—The MARIN COMPANY of 
Los Angeles has been appointed as a 
national distributor for the CARCO 
midget sand blast gun. Used for 
fast, efficient sand blast, air or liquid 
cleaning of small parts and surfaces, 
this gun has found many applications 
in industry. 

It operates on any standard air 
pressure system, at 75 to 140 lbs. 
pressure. For sand blasting any 30 
mesh or finer material can be used. 
The Carco sand blast gun comes in 
a complete kit which consists of one 
gun, three extra nozzles, extra —_ 
jet, jet wrench, 3’ rubber hose, and, 
glass jar assembly. It sells for $16.58. 
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NEW PRODUCT OFFERS EXTRA 
STORAGE FLEXIBILITY 


1007—A new SECTIONAL 
STACKBIN has 8 individual bins 
and is designed to hold very small 
parts. Shown in the top three tiers 
of the illustration, this smaller-size 
stackbin makes these multiple-open- 
ing storage bins more versatile than 
ever. 

Used in combination with other 
Sectional Stackbins, produced by 
STACKBIN CORP., the new section 
multiplies possible storage variations 
by providing tailor-made space for 
the smallest tools, parts or materials. 
With six interstacking sizes of Sec- 
tional Stackbins with from 2 to 8 
openings in each, the user can vary 
the number and size of openings in 
the storage system to fit his own 
needs. And because all sections are 
built from the basic Stackbin design, 
they can be set up or rearranged in 
minutes—no tools needed. Com- 
plete specifications and prices avail- 
able in bulletin. 


IMPROVED SPEED VISE 


1008—The CUSTANITE CORP. 
announces its improved Model B 
PRESTOFLEX VARIJAW SPEED 
VISE. This new versatile holding 
device is designed primarily to hold 
irregularly shaped objects. 

Incorporating a unique system of 
self-contouring floating jaws, this 
tool can be used as a variable jig or 
fixture set-up, a speed vise or an 
assembly clamp, without time con- 
suming set-ups. A _  quick-acting 
screwless locking mechanism can be 
set for adjustable locking pressures 
or parts relocation. 

Other features included individual 
locking cams for each series of self- 
contouring jaw plates, individual re- 
placement of special purpose jaw 
plates, and jaw retainer pins pre- 
drilled and tapped permitting quick 
attachment of drill bushings or other 
fixture parts. 
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LITERATURE OFFERED 


1009—A.N. BRABROOK has made 
available for distribution a catalog 
describing their complete line of 
BRABROOK SAFETY FLOOR 
MATS. The 12-page folder illustrates 
Brabrook mats for entrances, lobbies, 
wet floors, greasy floors, walkways 
and other industrial needs. Their 
use for slip prevention, floor protec- 
tion and fatigue reduction is pointed 
out. 


1010—“Disaster,”’ a new booklet 
designed to assist industrial plants 
in choosing safety and rescue equip- 
ment for use in emergencies has just 
been published by MINE SAFETY 
APPLIANCES Co. 

While the booklet makes no at- 
tempt to outline the organization of 
a disaster-control plan, it does as- 
sume the existence of group or teams 
within a plant whose job it is to 
effect rescue and recovery operations 
in case of tornadoes, fires, explosions, 
or other types of emergencies. It is 
published to show just what items 
of equipment are needed by these 
teams. 

Separated into five sections, the 
MSA booklet discusses the equip- 
ment needs of a rescue team, an 
engineering team, and a medical 
team, and contains a table-of-equip- 
ment check-chart for quick refer- 
ence. 


1011—“Rolling Resistance” is the 
title of a new, comprehensive tech- 
nical study prepared by THE HAM- 
ILTON CASTER & MFG. CO. for 
release to industrial wheel users. 

The report is based on tests of 
thirty-nine combinations of wheels, 
tires, axles, and bearings. It de- 
scribes the six basic types of wheels, 
their relative performance charac- 
teristics and the methods by which 
rolling resistance of wheeled equip- 
ment can be measured. 


1012—Persons faced with business 
or industrial training problems will 
be glad to learn of a free booklet, 
“The Training Job and How to Meet 
It,” offered by the Cooperative Train- 
ing Division of the INTERNATION- 
AL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

The booklet traces the correspon- 
dence approach to industrial train- 
ing pioneered by ICS for more than 
half a century. The sudden and 
urgent industrial expansion during 
World War II underscored the value 
of this type of industrial training. 

The new booklet appraises the 
various ways that correspondence 
education can be adapted to meet 
training problems on either an in- 
dividual or group basis. Outlines of 
typical courses now being used by 
more than 4,500 companies are in- 
cluded in the brochure. 





1013—‘Preventive Maintenance for 
Industrial Trucks,” an article written 
by John A. Draxler of THE EL- 
WELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CoO., 
and presently available in reprint 
form, details the many requirements 
of a proper preventive maintenance 
program for industrial vehicles. 


Explaining the importance of good 
lubricants and correct lubrication, 
and enumerating the principal causes 
of equipment failure and breakdown, 
the booklet also contains several 
maintenance forms used by Elwell 
Parker which may be copied for a 
company’s own use. 

Additional sections of this article 
emphasize the vital importance of 
accurate record-keeping and devel- 
opment of the proper attitude by 
employees toward maintenance reg- 
ulations. 

A Preventive Maintenance Check 
List which is included provides a 
valuable aid to all users of industrial 
trucks, whether their schedule ne- 
cessitates weekly, monthly, or quar- 
terly check-ups. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Nov. 28 
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COMPANY DOCTORS 
(Continued from page 10) 


er-echelon officials, explained 
why the program was necessary. 
And later, all members of the 
management team met together 
to discuss ways of handling the 
tests in each department. 


Company officials then ex- 
plained the program to the 
union. This was perhaps the 
toughest part of the whole sell- 
ing plan. For, as Mr. Weibel 
pointed out, “unions are unwill- 
ing to accept a program when 
they think some of their mem- 
bers will have to take a loss in 
earnings.” Actually, no loss of 
earnings was involved in the 
Magnavox vision testing pro- 
gram, but this was not apparent 
without some explanation. 

Union representatives were 
told that the company thought 
some employees had poor vision, 
and that production was suffer- 
ing as aresult. It was added that 
the purpose of the program was 
to locate these workers and get 
them fitted with glasses. The 
fact that the company would pay 
for the glasses was stressed. 
Management added that the test 
would uncover many skilled 
workers who were being held 
back because of poor eyesight. 
Since the firm was on a piece- 
work pay basis, it was made 
clear that visual rehabilitation of 
these workers would result in in- 
creased, not decreased, earnings. 


“The unions have cooperated 
very nicely in this program,” ex- 
plained Mr. Weibel. “I cannot 
see why any unions would op- 
pose any plant health program, 
providing the same care was 
used in explaining it as was used 
when we started our vision test- 
ing program.” 

Magnavox workers have been 
just as enthusiastic. “We have 
never failed to have less than 95 
per cent cooperation, and this 
has been wholly on a voluntary 
basis,” reported the Magnavox 
industrial relations director. 

Thanks to this vision testing 
program, 65 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the workers referred to 
eye doctors for new glasses have 
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increased their production rates, 
said Mr. Weibel. Some workers 
have increased their productiv- 
ity and earnings as much as 41 
per cent, he added. 

Magnavox employees are now 
re-examined every year. And the 
company is happy at any time 
to give the eye test to employees 
who need it. Magnavox super- 
visors and foremen locate many 
of these workers. “Our super- 
vision has found it invariably 
true that poor production and 
poor quality workers need pro- 
fessional eye attention,” Mr. 
Weibel explained. 

Big dividends in safety and re- 
duced absenteeism also come 
from this close cooperation be- 
tween the management team and 
the medical department. At 
Caterpillar’s East Peoria plant, 
for example, there were 50 dis- 
abling accidents per million man 
hours in 1934. This rate declined 
steadily, to 12 in 1940, 2.75 in 
1952, and 2.16 in 1953. At the C. 
T. Dearing Co., Louisville, and 
the Allan Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, absenteeism has been 
cut 25 to 50 per cent in the past 
five years. 

In each of these plants, com- 
pany doctors are making a con- 
tinous effort to fit the man to the 
job. The extensive cooperation 
they get from the management 
team is an important reason for 
their success. 





AND THE READERS REPLY 


(Continued from page 5) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprinted here is 


a letter written to Miss Georgia Allen, 
editorial assistant of MANAGE Maga- 
zine, by Holger Knudsen of Denmark. 


Dear Miss Allen: 


Many thanks for your kind letter, 
which I received more than a month ago. 
Yes, you must excuse me, but I have 
been so busy on my vacation. My family 
and I have a little house by the sea, and 
we live here in the summer. 

That’s the reason you are just getting 
my letter. I hope it comes early enough, 
so I will not miss any issue of your 
wonderful magazine, MANAGE. 

I read MANAGE very carefully each 
month and I enjoy it. It teaches me so 
much that I can get good use of in my 
daily work. Often I have thought of 
sending you a letter (or a little article) 


about things in Denmark, but I haven't 
as yet. 

I am very glad to see that you recall 
my letter, and I can tell you, I was 
very surprised when I read it in the 
December 1953 issue of MANAGE. 

As I may have told you, I have been 
a foreman in this company for seven 
years. Now I am head of the work study 
department, and take care of methods, 
time-study, job setting and so on. (We 
have 3000 employees in the company.) 
Besides this, I teach the foremen in the 
company in “How to Instruct” and “How 
to Improve Methods.” 

Therefore, it is so interesting for me 
to read your excellent magazine, because 
you have many of my problems. 

We live in different countries, but 
people are the same all over, and we in 
Denmark can learn a lot of you Ameri- 
cans. 

Here in Denmark I belong to the 
“Foremen’s Club.” In Danish we call it: 
“FORENINGEN AF VAERKSTED- 
FUNKTIONAERER I JERNINDVSTR- 
IEN I DANMARK.” That means the 
Association of Foremen in the Iron In- 
dustry in Denmark. 

We have a magazine we call “STA- 
ALES” (Steel). I often write articles 
for it. I will send you a copy of it. 

Best wishes to Dean Sims and you. 


Holger Knudsen 
Denmark 


GRATEFUL 
To the Editor: 

I blush easily, and I feel very humble 
as well as grateful at the generous 
editorial in your August issue. 

Clarence B. Randall 


Chairman 
Inland Steel Company 





| BELIEVE... 


I believe in the NAF because 
its aims, objectives and code of 
ethics provide a practical in- 
dustrial philosophy. This phi- 
losophy has been proven time 
and again to be realistic and 
whenever put into practice re- 
sults in industrial peace, better 
production and quality of goods 
and a happier and better way of 
life for all. 

The NAF not only proclaims 
this philosophy but through its 
conventions, education service, 
and club service programs, ac- 
tively and successfully teaches 
this philosophy throughout in- 
dustrial America. 

ROBERT S. BUSH 
Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. 


MANAGE October 1954 
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The power of leadership is yours ing 


BEAUTIFUL CHRYSLER 























DEL C © TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN-COOLED MOTORS 


If you want more power in less space from enclosed fan- 
cooled motors, here you have it—in the new Delco line... 
built on rerated NEMA frame sizes for concentrated power 
with less noise and weight. They’re easy to keep clean. 
They’re cool running. An external fan directs a steady 
flow of cooling air over the smooth externally-ribbed 
frame. Available in frame sizes 182 and 184 for immediate 
delivery. Larger frame sizes—to 326—will be available 
later. A new line of open ball-bearing motors is also avail- 
able now in frame sizes 182 and 184. These new lines of 
Delco motors will fit right into your replacement needs. 


7 £5 os bal 


Previous frame sizes will to bea 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


a MOTORS PRODUCT l= A UNITED MOTORS LINE 


DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 














Corrosive-resistant cast 
iron frame. Exclusive 
cotton and varnish insu- 
lation for permanent 
flexibility and long life. 


Grease - lubricated 
shielded and sealed ball 
bearings are positioned 





to per 
shaft alignment. 


Rotor is die-cast alumi- 
num, dynamically 
balanced in unit with 
shaft to reduce vibration. 
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